Founpep In 1856 


Back of the power end 


The weight of this Pullman -built six- 
ur streamlined sleeper train is but 
hat of an equivalent conventional train. 


Improved design at the power end, regardless of the type of power used, 
necessarily has an important bearing on the economical operation of 
high-speed streamlined trains. 


But . . . the decreased load back of the power end is also a material 
factor in the savings effected by these modern trains. 

Weights of coaches, as Built by Pullman, have been lightened by the 
use of new materials; by new methods of design; by articulation. Air 
resistance has been decreased by careful car design which includes closing 
the gap between coaches . . . cross wind resistance reduced by a smooth, 

tubular exterior. Even the rear end is stream- 
lined to obtain a substantial saving in power. 
The research and development work of 


Pullman engineers is at your call. 
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Oxwelding — Ally of 


Efficient Maintenance 


— 











CONOMIES in time _handiest tools of the railroad shop. It per- 





and money result mits rapid dismantling and scrapping of 




















from the applica- | equipment, and the easy economical cut- 
tion of oxy-acety- _ ting of steel shapes from stock materials, 
lene welding and For twenty years, The Oxweld Rail- 


cutting to maintenance operations. road Service Company has furnished 
Oxwelding means faster repairsand per- for Oxweld contract roads the best 
manent ones. It producesa weldassound materials and engineering assistance in 
as the metals it joins. It fosters the use oxy-acetylene welding and cutting opera- 
of the new alloys by providing aspeedy tions. Year after year, a majority of the 
dependable method of fabricating or Class I roads confirm the increasing 
repairing them. value of Oxweld Railroad Service by 


Oxy-acetylene cutting is one of the their continued patronage. 








THE OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
NEW YORK: Carbide and Carbon Bldg. [I] CHICAGO: Carbide and Carbon Bldg. 
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‘ie STAYBOLTS 


0002, azprre 


This “forest” of new staybolts will last aN 


» » » This prediction is based on the experi- 
ence of scores of railroads using Agathon 
Alloy staybolt materials. » » » Their higher 
fatigue resistance and uniform composition 
help them resist the creeping failures that 
afflict ordinary staybolts. » » » Besides greater 
corrosion resistance and improved physical 
qualities, Republic’s alloy staybolt materials 
work more easily. They drive up solidly with- 
out cracking. That means fewer leaky bolts 
and less trouble at the roundhouse. » » » Use 
modern staybolt materials and watch repair 


costs drop. a ee a a ee 


Republic Steel 


CORPORATION 


CENTRAL ALLOY DIVISION, MASSILLON, OHIO 
GENERAL OFFICES: YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 








REPUBLIC BOLTS 
NUTS and RIVETS 


and similar staples 


are made with the 


same 


care and high 
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The Farmers and the Railroads 


The radio address made by Chester H. Gray, Wash- 
ington representative of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, on April 23, and the “release” quoting it 
that was sent to the press, constitute an unusually un- 
fair, insidious and misleading piece of propagandising. 
The address related to the Motor Carrier Bill recently 
passed by the United States Senate. Mr. Gray ap- 
pealed for a nation-wide protest to Congress against 
its enactment. The following quotations are taken from 
the press release: 

The bill “proposes to so co-ordinate transportation 
as to increase the freight bill of the nation. * * * It 
provides for co-ordination of transportation which, in 
a conversational way of speaking, may be defined as 
putting all methods of transport on an equality. We 
have not yet reached the stage of development in our 
nation where we can throw competition to the 
winds. * * * This measure authorizes the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to have control not only of rail- 
road transport, which it has too severely regulated for 
more than a decade, but of motor transport also. * * * 
Sooner or later the Commission will place the different 
agencies under its control on such a practical equality 
of rates and services * * * that freight rates will in- 
crease on all methods of transport; that the citizen 
will lose the transportation benefits from their vast ex- 
penditures for highways and waterways, to say nothing 
of lesser expenditures in more recent years for air- 
Ways.” 


Railroad Problem a Farmers’ Problem 


The Railway Age happens to be one business pub- 
lication that repeatedly has expressed the opinion that 
probably the principal cause of the present depression 
and its continuance has been inadequate purchasing 
power of the farmers due to the long prevalent lack 
of parity between farm prices and industrial prices. 
As recently as in its issue of April 13 the Railway Age 
said: “The agricultural situation, while temporarily 
improved, still presents to industry and the railroads 
perhaps their most important problem. If they are 
going to oppose present government agricultural 
policies, what are they going to advocate in place of 
them to provide and maintain, in their own interest, 
an agricultural market in which they can sell the pre- 
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depression volume of their products and transporta- 
tion?” 

It is equally true that the railroad situation presents 
to farmers one of their most important problems. The 
farmers still do most of their shipping, and must con 
tinue to do most of it, both from and to their farms, by 
rail. The railroads pay in every agricultural territory 
and community a large part of the taxes that support 
the local governments and schools. The level of freight 
rates is of importance to the farmers. But whether 
the railways will have to further reduce their service, 
and abandon a large part of their branch lines and quit 
paying taxes on them, also are matters of importance 
to the farmers. In 1933 and 1934 about 5,000 miles of 
railway line were abandoned in the United States, 
mostly in rural communities. In almost ever) 
when railroads try to abandon mileage they meet with 
opposition, especially from the farmers. The people 
directly affected do not find other kinds of transporta 
tion a satisfactory substitute for rail service at am 
time, and especially when weather conditions seriousl) 
interfere with or prevent every kind of transportation 
excepting by rail. 


case 


The agricultural and transportation industries ar 
trouble largely owing to the same condition 
expansion. 


over- 
The government is trying to alleviate this 
condition in agriculture by subsidizing the farmers to 
reduce production, its objective being the raising and 
maintenance of farm prices to a parity with industrial 
prices. The over-expansion of transportation is partly 
due to government subsidizing of the competitors of the 
railways by water, highway and air, and the railways 
are trying to get the condition partly corrected by re- 
duction or withdrawal of subsidies from 
petitors. 


their 
The over-expansion of transportation is also 
partly due to continuance of strict regulation of rail- 
way service and rates such as is not applied to com 
peting forms of transportation. 


com- 


Over-Expansion in Agriculture and Transportation 


The purpose of the Motor Carrier bill is to apply 
to interstate highway transportation regulation similar 
to that applied to interstate rail transportation. 
Farmers who support federal policies to correct over- 


‘expansion of agriculture and its effects should be able 
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to understand and sympathize with policies to correct 
over-expansion in transportation, especially legislation 
to change government policies already in effect which, 
as long as they are in effect, will continue artificially 
to stimulate over-expansion in transportation. If the 
government should help the farmers to remedy over- 
expansion in agriculture, then surely it should not con- 
tinue to promote over-expansion in transportation. 

The railroads are suffering from another condition 
from which the farmers are not suffering. This is 
excessive unit costs of operation. The prices the rail- 
ways have to pay for equipment, materials and fuel 
have been sharply increased within the last two years 
by N. R. A. Also, in accordance with the government 
policy of raising wages in industry, the wages of rail- 
way employees have been restored within the last year 
to the pre-depression basis; and the average hourly 
railway wage is now about 22 per cent higher than 
under government operation in 1919, and about 170 
per cent higher than before the war. 

The freight rates the railways must charge if they 
are to maintain service and avoid bankruptcy depend 
upon the volume of their traffic and their unit costs of 
operation. The volume of their traffic has been re- 
duced to only about one-half of what it was a decade 
ago by the depression and the government-aided com- 
petition of other carriers. Their unit costs of opera- 
tion have been increased, as already indicated. Their 
average freight rate is substantially lower than before 
the depression. It is 30 per cent higher than before 
the war in 1914, but this is a small increase compared 
with the advance of 170 per cent in their average 
hourly wage. 


Competition in Transportation 


If Mr. Gray desired really to contribute toward solu- 
tion of the nation’s transportation problem, why did 
he not present to farmers such facts as these? His 
argument was the sophistical reasoning of one who 
would not face the facts himself, or did not want to 
help others to know and face them. He mentioned, 
but did not try to refute, the irrefutable contention 
that the proposed legislation is necessary to help put 
“all methods of transport on an equality.” He said 
we have not yet reached the stage “where we can 
throw competition to the winds,” but nobody has pro- 
posed to “throw competition to the winds.” What is 
proposed is that, in the public interest legislation shall 
be passed which will give, as well as legislation can, 
all carriers an equal chance in competition. There is 
no foundation for Mr. Gray’s assertion that if the 
proposed legislation is passed “freight rates will in- 
crease on all methods of transport.” It may reasonably 
he expected to increase the volume of freight carried 
by rail. This would tend to enable the railways to 
make lower rates. They still carry the great bulk of 
the nation’s freight. Therefore, whatever tends to in- 
crease their traffic volume will tend to reduce, not in- 
crease, the nation’s freight hill. 
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It is high time that the farmers, as well as the other 
people of the country, should squarely face the trans- 
portation problem, ascertain its causes and effects, and 
support policies necessary to solving it. The total 
transportation bill is too large for those who have to 
pay it. At the same time the earnings of the railroads 
are too small to meet their operating expenses, taxes 
and fixed charges. A struggle to make the total trans- 
portation bill smaller, and, at the same time, to preserve 
private ownership of railroads by making and keeping 
them a self-supporting industry, has been going on for 
a quarter century. Its difficulties were increased by 
regulation which helped to land the railways in gov- 
ernment operation during the war. There was a great 
improvement in the relation between earnings and op- 
erating expenses during the "Twenties until the strug- 
gle was complicated by the rapid development of gov- 
ernment-aided competing transportation agencies. The 
struggle during the depression has become a desperate 
one. 

The public is at present paying the railways 46 per 
cent less for the total transportation service rendered 
by them than it was six years ago, and they are in 
great financial distress. Means must be found for solv- 
ing the problem presented by them if the nation is to 
avoid government ownership, which is not favored or 
wanted by anybody excepting a few “radicals.” 


How Prevent Government Ownership? 


Certain definite measures are advocated to prevent 
government ownership. Those advocated by the Rail- 
way Age are policies to make the railways a self-sup- 
porting industry, including (1) legislation to equalize 
terms imposed by government regarding competition 
between them and other carriers; (2) a reasonable 
reduction of wages; (3) reasonable reductions of fixed 
charges of railways that cannot earn them; (4) gov- 
ernment loans to tide railways without excessive fixed 
charges over the present period, and to help those with 
credit to make improvements that will reduce their 
operating costs and improve their service. 

Those who oppose these policies, or any of them, 
without suggesting others, must be willing to see the 
railways drift into general bankruptcy, and perhaps into 
government ownership. Do the farmers want a con- 
tinuance of unfair competition and high railway wage 
scales which will continue to cause railway service to 
be reduced, railway mileage to be torn up in rural 
communities and these communities to be deprived of 
railway taxes? Do they want to see the railways, by 
continuance of present policies, driven into govern- 
ment ownership, under which they would be subsidized 
by the taxpayers through the payment of huge deficits’ 

Mr. Gray did not present the facts regarding the 
transportation problem to the farmers. When they 
know the facts they will help in its solution in a way 
that will be beneficial to the railroads, because their 
problems are similar to those of the railroads and their 
self-interest is identical with that of the railroads. 
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One of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Light-Weight High-Speed Trains 
from the Observation End 


Baltimore 





& Ohio Light-Weight 


assenger_ I rains 


Over 40 per cent weight saving effected in semi-streamlined 
designs—Distinctive comfort and decorative features 


HE passenger-train cars for one of the two new 
] Baltimore & Ohio light-weight, high-speed trains, 

which were ordered in May, 1934, have been com- 
pleted at the St. Charles, Mo., plant of the American 
Car & Foundry Company. This train, which will be 
placed in service on the Alton between Chicago and St. 
Louis, Mo., on July 1, will be named “The Abraham 
Lincoln.” The service contemplates a schedule of ap- 
proximately five hours for the run of 284 miles in each 
direction, leaving St. Louis in the morning and returning 
in the afternoon and early evening, a total of 568 miles 
daily. 

Each of the two trains ordered is comprised of eight 
cars. The train now completed is built of U. S. S. Cor- 
Ten steel and the other nearing completion is built of 
strong aluminum alloys. Both trains are built to the 
same general dimensions and with the same interior 
facilities. The eight cars in each train are of five differ- 
ent types, including one mail and baggage car, three 
reclining-seat cars, one combination diner and lunch 
car, two chair cars and one observation-chair car. 

_The general dimensions of the cars are given in one 
ot the tables. Each eight-car train is 557 ft. 10 in. long 
and has a total seating capacity of 283, exclusive of 
the dining and lunch car which provides seats for a 
total of 42 persons. Flexibility to meet lesser traffic 
requirements is provided by the non-articulated con- 
struction which permits cutting out one or more of the 
chair cars or reclining-seat cars and operating trains 
ot six, seven or eight cars as conditions require. 

Referring to the table of comparative weights, it will 
be noted that the Cor-Ten-steel train weighs 780,800 
lb., or 40 per cent less than an equivalent train of con- 
ventional steel construction which would weigh about 
1,300,000 Ib. The aluminum-alloy train weighs 699,540 
lb, or 46.5 per cent less than an equivalent conventional 
steel train. These figures, however, do not give an 
fntirely accurate measure of the respective weight- 
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reduction possibilities of the two materials, since con- 
siderable aluminum, for such parts as interior finish, 
air ducts, insulation, metal closures between cars, etc., 
is used in the steel train and steel, for such parts as 
center sills, buffer castings, truck castings, etc., is used 
in the aluminum train. For a direct comparison, reference 
to the table will show that the actual shell weight of 
each of the five types of aluminum-alloy cars is about 
30 per cent less than that of the corresponding U. S. S. 


‘ Cor-Ten steel car. 


The same color scheme, as well as interior equipment 





Reclining-Seat Car, Illuminated by Center Ceiling Light 
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and decorative treatment, is used in each train, the indi- 
vidual cars of which, when assembled in unit trains pre- 
sent a striking appearance. In cross section, the cars are 
about 16 in. lower in roof height above the rails than 
conventional B. & O. equipment, but they have the same 
outside width. With somewhat thinner side walls, this 
gives about 3 in. greater inside width. To minimize 
wind resistance the car roofs are rounded, the sides 
skirted, windows set practically flush with the car side, 


The Chair Cars Have Unusually Comfortable Rotating, Reclining- 
Back Seats 
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Attractive Interior Decorations and 
Furniture Are Provided in the 
Observation-Lounge Room 


folding vestibule steps operating in conjunction with the 
trap doors are designed to close the openings when not 
in use and an ingenious design of self-adjusting metal 
closure is provided between the cars, a construction made 
possible by the installation of O-B Tight-Lock couplers. 
The end of the rear car on each train is conservatively 
rounded to give a semi-streamlined construction. 

The exterior color scheme is B. & O. blue Dulux on 
the car sides and ends, gray Dulux on the roofs and 
blue enamel on the trucks. All lettering is in gold 
leaf, this material also being used for horizontal striping 
which is carried on the car bodies and across the 
closures between the cars to increase the effect of unity 
throughout the train. 


Duryea Cushioned Underframes—Other Special Features 


The Baltimore & Ohio light-weight cars are equipped 
with Duryea cushioned underframes, a type of construc- 
tion which permits center sills to move 4 in. in either 
"ection from normal through the car body. The sill is 
anchored to the bolster center filler castings, through 
which it passes,by springs, links and pins. If the car body 
moves or changes its relation to the center sill, the spring 
gear instantly cushions the movement. The Duryea sills 
and attachments on both trains are made of U. S. S. 
Cor-Ten steel. 

Couplers are of the O-B Tight-Lock A.A.R. type, 
slightly modified for application to these cars since the 
use of the Duryea cushioned underframe eliminates the 
necessity of providing a friction-type draft spring usually 
required within the shank of the Tight-Lock coupler. 
The coupler, with rigidly attached connector head, auto- 
matically provides for steam, air and electric connections 
between the cars. Since signaling is cared for electrically 
in this train, the air signal line is eliminated. The coup- 
lers, when’ in the coupled position, are tightly locked 
against vertical, lateral or longitudinal movement between 
coupler faces, all slack or lost motion being eliminated. 
This construction contributes to smooth train handling 
and added passenger comfort. It is also designed to pre- 
vent telescoping in the event of derailment. 

The trucks are of the A.C.F. light-weight, single- 
equalizer, four-wheel type. The truck frames and bol- 
sters are of Lebanon Circle L2 electric cast ste], a 
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manganese-chrome-molybdenum alloy which has a tensile 
strength of 100,000 to 115,000 lb. per sq. in. and a yield 
point of 70,000 Ib. to 80,000 Ib. per sq. in. The trucks 
are equipped with Baltimore & Ohio spring snubbers and 
Simplex Unit-Cylinder clasp brakes with automatic shim- 
type slack adjusters. The wheels are Armco 33-in., light- 
weight, rolled-steel with Emerson-Tatum machined 
treads. Timken roller bearings are applied on the steel 
train and Hyatt roller bearings on the aluminum-alloy 
train. Hardened-steel wear plates are applied where 
necessary and Oijilite discs reduce center-plate friction and 
wear. Particular attention has been paid to truck cush- 
ioning. Felt pads are applied under the center-plate, 
under side bearings, at bolster ends, etc., and special 
molded rubber cushions are applied in equalizer spring 
seats and caps and at the ends of the elliptic springs. 
This construction breaks the metallic contacts and re- 
tards the transmission of rail vibration and sounds to the 
car body. 

Both trains are completely air-conditioned for sum- 
mer travel, using the Baltimore & Ohio standard system, 
which incorporates the York compressor system and a 
new method of air distribution whereby cool air from a 
center ceiling duct settles downward through each car 
and is drawn into two floor ducts, one at each side of 
the car, then being returned to the air-cooling unit, united 
with a certain proportion of fresh air, cooled and re- 
circulated. For heating this circulation is simply reversed, 
warm air which has passed over heating coils in the two 
separate heating units entering the car through the floor 
ducts and being returned through the ceiling ducts. 
Humidity conditions are held within desired limits when 
either cooling or heating the cars. Motor-operated 
dampers and regulating valves are thermostatically con- 
trolled so as to provide practically complete automatic 
operation. 

In general, the steel car bodies are insulated with 
Nicolfelt and Alfol and the aluminum-alloy car bodies 
with Johns-Manville light-weight Salamander. Cork in- 
sulation is used in the floors of both trains. A feature 
of unusual interest is the window construction, which 
includes fixed outer polished plate glass and a piano- 
hinged inner sash with Duplate shatter-proof glass, 
which may be swung open for cleaning purposes. The 
signal system is the National Pneumatic two-wire, but- 
ton-control type, so connected that when the buzzer 
sounds in the locomotive, the tell-tale buzzers at push 
buttons in the cars will sound. Telephone communica- 
tion is also available between the baggage room and the 
locomotive cab. 

Quick-service Schedule UC4-8 air-brake equipment 
was furnished by the Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
for application on the steel train and by the New York 
Air Brake Company for the aluminum train. Universal 
hand brakes, operating in connection with the Peacock 
power-increasing device, are installed on both trains, the 


hand braking effort being applied to one truck only of 
each car. 


General Arrangement of the Car Interiors 


The combination mail-and-baggage car is 67 ft. 10 in. 
long over the couplers. It is divided into a modern- 
equipped 30-ft. mail room in the forward end, with the 
balance of the car available for mail storage or baggage. 
The car is designed for a live load of 10,000 Ib. in the 
mail room and 30,000 lb. in the baggage room. It is 
heated by the Vapor system of direct steam heat, using 
1}4-in. fin-coil-type radiation. 

Each of the reclining-seat cars, like the rest of the 
passenger cars in the train, is 70 ft. long over the buffers. 
It comprises a main passenger compartment equipped 
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The Dining-Car Lunch Counter 


with 32 A. C. F. de luxe reclining and revolving bucket- 
type twin seats spaced 3 ft. 6 in. between centers. The 
seats for one of the coaches in each train, which will be 
used as a smoker, are upholstered with Cleveland brown 
leather; the seats in the other two coaches are uphol- 
stered with Chase mohair plush, featured by a dark thin 
stripe. The interior of the car is completely painted in 
Duco, the headlining, including passageway ceilings, 
wash-room ceilings, etc., beirig finished in ivory. <Au- 
tumn brown is used on the base walls below the window 
capping, and golden tan on window piers and frieze 
panels. 

Side window curtains, furnished by the National Lock 
Washer Company, have satin-finish aluminum fixtures 
and Pantasote silk-faced curtain material for the inside, 
with slate gray on the outside. The car floor is covered 
with Armstrong autumn brown linoleum, with a Magee 
carpet aisle strip extending between the doors. Dayton 
sectional basket racks of a modern design are provided. 
The cars are equipped with a 32-volt direct system of 
lighting, having Safety fixtures with metal parts of alumi- 
num, satin-finished, and decorated with black lines. Eight 
center fixtures are provided in each car. The glass 
bowls are cream opal in color. 





Hinged Inside Window Construction Which Permits Ready Cleaning 
of Windows 
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A fully equipped and attractively decorated women’s conditioning control lockers are located, one on either 
wash-room and a men’s wash-room are provided in one _ side of the car, adjacent to the wash-rooms, with the air- 
end of the car. The car-lighting control and the air- conditioning and heating units installed in the roof space 








Principal Dimensions and Seating Capacities of Passenger Cars in Two B. & O. Light-Weight Trains 


Length ” 
, over Width Roof Truck Truck Journals 
No. af buffers, over height center wheel- (roller brg.) Seating Total 
_cars coupled sheathing above rails distance base dia. & length capacity seating 
in each M— — “—SJ  -oO (in.) per car capacity 
train Type of car ft. in. ft. in. ft. in. ft. in. ft. in. 
1 ee 67—10 9—9% 12—77/16 50—0O 7—0 5 by9 
3 NN er ee ce ee 70— 0 9—9Y, 12—77/16 50—0 7—0 4% by 8 64 192 
1 PT Ter oe ee 70— 0 9—9Y, 12—77/16 52—2 7—0 5 by9 32 diner 42 
10 lunch 
2 Be IE oo Cacreqesescue nce eens 70— 0 9-9 12—77/16 50—O 7—0 4% by 8 24 compt. 58 
5 dwg. rm. 
1 COPE CEM oie s icc cnseuses ass 70— 0 9—9Y, 12—77/16 50—O0 7—0 4% by 8 18 compt. 33 
*15 parlor 
Tctal seating capcity of each 8-car train............eeeeee eee 2837 


Total coupled car length of each 8-car train 557 ft. 10 in. 
. oe desk chair. 
+ Not including dining-car seats. 








at that end of the car. The recirculated air grille is lo- 
cated in the ceiling between the two wash-rooms, and 
the fresh air grille in the vestibule just outside the door. 
An unusual feature of the dining car, which has a 
seating capacity for 32 in the main dining compartment 
in one end of the car, is the provision of a lunch counter 
in the other end equipped with 10 stools and complete 
facilities for serving promptly those passengers desiring 
this type of service. The counter is 19 in. wide and 
about 28 in. high. It is made to the shape shown in the 
dining-car floor plan, with a top of black Gunn Lino at 
the center, orange stripe and black Gunite burn-proof at 
the outside edge and border. The substantial bucket- 
type stools are made of aluminum, have black trimmed 
square bases and an automatic seat-return feature. They 
are upholstered in orange and black leather. Lockers 
and shelving are provided under the counter, and a dis- 
play locker, 5-gal. ice-cream can, etc., are located against 
the car wall opposite the counter, high windows being 
provided on that side of the car. 
A fully equipped kitchen, 7 ft. wide by 17 ft. 3 in., 1s 
located between the main dining room and the lunch 
room. It is provided with a Stearnes oil-bur ning range, 
a Monel metal steam table, a drain board 1 and sink, a 
Giessel pressure water filter, a Surgex electric portable 
dish washer, an ice refrigerator, chill boxes, a fish pan, 
a 5-gal. ice-cream can, a fruit locker, ice basket, provi- 
sion shelves, a 5-gal. milk can, egg trays, and lockers. 
Edwards Trap Door and Folding Steps Which Close the Skirt Opening The same general interior color scheme employ ed in 
When Not in Use the reclining-seat cars is used in the dining car, with the 
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around the windows, the curtain-box mold and the plate car are commodious men’s 
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tnangement of Interior Facilities 
exception that the depressed portions of the moldings drawing room which seats five. At the other end of the 


women’s wash-roonis. 


mold are finished in rusk brown. The side and end The A.C.F. de luxe revolving seats in the main com- 








Weights of Cor-Ten Steel and Aluminum-Alloy Cars Built for the B. & O. by the American Car & Foundry Co. 





Mail— Baggage Reclining Seat Dining—Lunch Chair Car Obs.—Chair Car 
pm a <<, rs =aecaies a — — 
Cor- Alum.- Cor- Alum.- Cor- Alum.- Cor- Alum.- Cor- Alum.- 
Ten alloy Ten alloy Ten alloy Ten alloy Ten alloy 
NOI Oia cic cig esas mane-y.disisiavevarera 33,680 22,920 33,920 23,520 33,340 22,920 33,920 23,520 31,760 22.020 
Baur Meet we. (eet.), ID... ccc scenes 61,580 51,040 72,900 62,700 75,930 65,760 72,500 62,300 66,800 57,250 
SIN WR rscsccswcce samen s eee 25,520 25,520 24,600 24,600 25,520 25,520 24,600 24,600 24,600 24.600 
Total It. wt. (est.), tee ar ene 87,100 76,560 97,500 87,300 101,450 91,280 97,100 86,900 91,400 81,850 
Water, ice, provisions, etc............. 350 350 1,300 1,300 6,000 6,000 1,300 1,300 1,300 1.300 
Wt. ready for service (est.), lb......... 87,450 76,910 98,800 88,600 107,450 97,280 98,400 88,200 92,700 83,150 


Totat weight of Cor-Ten 8-car steel train—780,800 Ib. 
Total weight of aluminum-alloy 8-car train—699,540 Ib. 
Total weight of equivalent train of conventional steel construction—1,300,000 Ib. 





* Estimate includes about 6,800 lb. weight of Duryea center sill and attachments and approximately 5,000 Ib. 


equipment on passenger-carrying cars. 


for air-conditioning and heating 








walls in the lunch room are finished from the floor to 
the side-plate mold in salmon color and the kitchen is 
finished complete, including the ceiling, in Monel metal. 
Floor covering in the kitchen and in the lunch room back 
of the counter is Diamondette stainless steel. 

Eight 32-in. by 43-in. tables, made of aluminum with 
satin finish, unpainted, are provided in the dining room, 
each being supported by wall plates and a folding leg. 
The table tops are on a line with the window capping and 
the wall plate is finished in black to match the capping. 
The 32 dining-room chairs, made of satin-finish aluminum 
with square backs and rounded corners, are upholstered 
in Chase Velmo Mozette of dark rust color. The floor 
of the dining compartment is covered with Armstrong 
linoleum and Magee carpet of an attractive dark pattern. 
The floor in the lunch-room end and in the passageway 
alongside of the kitchen is covered with a brown mottled 
standard tile rubber furnished by the U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany. 

In addition to the Pantasote window curtains in the 
dining compartment, the windows are provided with 
drapes, furnished by the Art Textile Corporation. These 
drapes are made of green fabric on the inside and slate 
gray on the outside. Light from the cream-opal glass- 
bowl center ceiling fixtures is supplemented by pier 
fixtures with Transilux shades arranged to be used with 
30-watt 32-volt Lumiline bulbs. The lunch-room end 
of the dining car is heated by direct radiation from fin- 
coil steam pipes in the usual manner. Air-conditioning 
equipment is located above the kitchen passageway 

. ceiling 


Each of the chair cars includes a main compartment — View Showing Construction of the Metal Closure Between Car 
Installation of the O-B Tight-Lock Coupler 


seating 24 passengers and is adjoined at one end by a 
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One of the Trucks of the Aluminum Train Equipped with Hyatt 
Roller Bearings 


partment have adjustable reclining backs. They are 
made of wood and aluminum, have upper and lower 
cushions, deep backs and padded wings, and are uphol- 
stered in mohair plush. The drawing room is equipped 
with five de luxe chairs, made by Karpen and uphol- 
stered in attractively colored materials which harmonize 
with the color scheme of the compartment. 

In the case of the chair cars, the center ceiling lights 
are supplemented by bracket fixtures with cream-opal 
glass shades, located on the window piers, on the bulk- 
head and in the drawing room, each lamp having an 
individual switch. Short-section basket racks are located 
over the piers in the main compartment and in the draw- 
ing room. The entire floor of the chair car, including 
the drawing room, is covered with Armstrong brown 
linoleum and Magee carpet, with an aisle strip extending 
from the end door to the drawing-room bulkhead. The 
wash-room floors are covered with green mottled stand- 
ard tile, and the passageway floor at the drawing room 
with brown mottled standard tile, furnished by the U. S. 
Rubber Company. 

As in the case of the reclining-seat cars, the air-con- 
ditioning and car-lighting control lockers are located 
adjacent to the wash-room, with the heating and cooling 
units and the recirculated air grille located overhead in 
that end of the car. Cool air is supplied to the main 
compartment and drawing room from the center ceiling 
duct, as previously described, the direction of air flow 
being reversed when heating is required, warm air then 
entering the car through the floor ducts. This indirect 
heating system is supplemented by Vapor direct-steam 
heat, provided in the usual manner, in the drawing room 
and the washrooms. 

The observation-chair car is notable for the quiet beauty 





Observation End of One of the Aluminum Cars During Shop Fabrication 


May 4, 1935 


and rich simplicity of its interior decorations and equip- 
ment. The main compartment is provided with 18 
A. C. F. de luxe revolving seats, the same as those 
used in the chair cars. The observation room, including 
the rounded end of the car, is equipped with 10 de luxe 
arm chairs, two settees and one desk and chair, made 
by Karpen, with woodwork finished in a_ high-gloss 
black lacquer, and all except the desk chair equipped 
with Dunlopillow rubber-cushion seats. These chairs, 
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flop of Rail 
Typical Cross Section of an Aluminum Coach 





upholstered in various materials, including Chase’s 
Velmo Fenway acorn, Zenobia green, Beacon Mozette 
and Schumacher terra cotta, provide a pleasing variety 
which harmonizes with the general interior color 
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scheme. Tables in the observation end are made of 
wood and finished in a high-gloss black lacquer re- 
sembling Bakelite. 

The ceiling and bracket lamps in the observation-chair 
car are supplemented by two floor lamps and three 
table lamps with Mica pearl-white shades furnished by 
the Dayton Manufacturing Company. These lamps are 
arranged to use 25- and 50-watt, 32-volt bulbs. The 
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One of the Timken: Roller-Bearing-Equipped Trucks Used on the 
Steel Train 


observation room as those used in the dining car. Be- 
cause of the four curved windows having dummy shades 
only, the drapes are arranged to cover the entire open- 
ing, if so desired, rods being applied so that they can be 
easily removed without soiling the draperies when the 
windows are to be cleaned. Basket racks in this car are 
limited to the main compartment and are of the short 
section type, applied over the window piers. There are 
men’s and women’s wash-rooms in the forward end of 
the observation-chair car, the air-conditioning control 
panels and equipment also being located in this end of 
the car. An eight-call annunciator, operating on the 
32-volt lighting circuit, is located overhead near the con- 
trol lockers. Push buttons are provided at all seats in 
the observation-chair car. 
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General Construction Features—Steel Car Details 

The car bodies of the Baltimore & Ohio light-weight 
high-speed trains are of more or less conventional de- 
sign, no attempt having been made to utilize the tubular 
construction employed in some recent streamlined trains. 
In the B. & O. cars the necessary bulk of material is 
placed in the underframe and superstructure to assure 
adequate strength, and yet, owing to the use of relatively 
strong or light structural materials, a gratifying weight 
reduction is effected. Practically the same structural 
design is used in both the steel and the aluminum-alloy 
trains, with the exception that certain aluminum-alloy 
members are increased in cross-sectional area to keep de- 
flection within required limits, and certain changes are 
necessary in rivet spacing. In fact, the most noticeable 
difference between the steel and the aluminum cars, 
when viewed from the outside, is the provision of three 
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Section of the Cor-Ten Construction 


Mica shades are decorated with black lines. The floor- 
lamp shades are decorated with a black silhouette of the 


first Baltimore & Ohio steam train. . : , Cor-Ten Steel Underframe of the Observation-Chair Car, with Duryea 
The same type of window drapes is provided in the Center Sills in Place 
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Ce DRE io ccccecenncnecnd ode American Steel Foundries, Chicago 
CE NE nao otieo ce Sesiee National Brake Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hand-brake actuating mechanismUniversal Draft Gear Attachment Co., 
Chicago 
RN GO. eh evicaweeceves voce American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co,, 
New York H . 
NS EEE ee Barco Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
O-B Tight-Lock couplers....... Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
CD, NED nnciscccs-ceceennewm Amplex Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Lubricating oil Sl cara lat ln ad Shell Oil Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Streamline pipe and fittings..... Mueller Brass Co., Port Huron, Mich. 
Wrought iron pipe............. Reading Iron Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
a ae rrr Johns-Manville Co., New York 
*Tnsulation Picimnalioss ocaernia American Hair & Felt Co., Chicago 
Johns- Manville Co., New York 
TORO cere wiciineemnsnend George A. Nicol Corp., New York 
Alfol Insulation Co f 
Plymetl headlining ............ Haskelite Mfg. Co. Chicago 
Presdwood ...............---+Masonite Corp., Chicago 


Felt pads for sound deadening. .Western Felt Works, Chicago 
Vestibule trap doors, step mech- 


OPE OE eee . M. Edwards Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Vestibule curtains, anti-pinch went 

| SE Ses ie nears Morton Mfg. Co., Chicago 
DIN Vines Gimrncewenemace Oa Adams & Westlake Co., Chicago 
NN eh ha ha aR ec areas eu OT American Car & Foundry Co., New York 
Door tracks and hancers....... Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, Til. 
Door checks and locks......... Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn. 
BS Sint ete an tence a1 reeneewae Hunter Sash Co., peta on # 
Shatter-proof glass ......... — Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pressed prism glass. .......... ueseed Prism Plate Glass Co., Chicago 
Window CUrtailS .......cccceds National Lock Washer Co., Newark, N. ¥, 
Pantasote curtain material..... Pantasote Co., New York 
Seats S00 CHAWS. ..ccccecccscced American Car & Foundry Co., New York 
Seat covering (leather)......... Cleveland Tanning Co., Cleveland, Ohio 








Keystone Floor Applied, with Cork Insulation—Nicolfelt and Alfol Body 
Insulation is Applied in the Steel Cars 


instead of two rows of rivets at the side sill. The steel 
cars are built with 34-in. camber and, when uniformly 
loaded to capacity, have a maximum deflection of %4-in. 
at the center. In the case of the aluminum cars, they are 
built with 1%-in. camber and, when similarly loaded 
to capacity, have a maximum deflection of 3-in. 

The underframe of each steel car, including the Dur- 











. . . . =) -|ne rreor 
Partial List of Specialties Used on B. & O. Light-Weight York Compressor a ac Applied under a Cor—The treme 
Passenger Cars rigeran eceiver iS snown 
ee ere American Car & Foundry Co., New York ’ 
"Aluminum alloys ...........¢/ a gees Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pee Ge BOR. oon 6 hoe cans aes Mohair Plush Co., Boston, 
Mass. 
+U. S. S. Cor-Ten steel........ “Hinois Steel Ca., Chicago Slip, seat covers (head rest). 
7U. S. S. Cor-Ten sheets........ \merican Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pitts- window drapes ........-.+++4 Art Textile Corp., Chicago 
burgh, Pa. DIMER COP CHAINS. oc ccccccceee General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, 
Monel metal, kitchen and lunch _Ohio_ ‘ 
TOT a Rae li CA RRNA BG Steel Sales Corp., Chicago Lunch counter ................Gunn Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
TN, cua s Kkehne cee lebanon Steel Foundry, Lebanon, Pa. Chairs and tables in observation . 
Center-sill construction ........ O. C. Duryea Corp., New York OIE besa ak ae oti Sec eiane soe S. Karpen & Bros., Chicago 
NE ae a a dias vais wae ete Armco Railroad Sales Co., Middletown, Lunch counter stools........... Sani Products Co., Chicago 
Ohio Basket racks, locks............ Dayton Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio 
ey Ee \merican Car & Foundry Co., New York Carpet ... 2. .scceeecseseceeee .Magee Carpet Co., B loomsburg, Pa. 
Rubber inserts for tru-ks....... U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., New York Cork and linoleum............./ \rmstrong Cork & Insulation Co., Lan- 
Anchor Packing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. caster, Pa, 
PO ceen dence cctee+isice vcletun Standard Forgings Co., Chicago Pneu-Pad sponge rubber carpet 
SUID, BUOY Stell... 2.5. ce sees Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York pad; weather strip........... Midgley & Barrowdale, Chicago 
Solster locking pins...... ....W. H. Miner, Inc., Chicago Rubber floor tiling; rubber belts.U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., New York 
*Tournal roller bearings........ Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Newark, N. J. Diamondette—on kitchen floors ; 
*Journal roller bewrings........ Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio floors behind lunch counter; 
Roller side bearings............4 A. Stucki Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. vestibules and on steps; bag- 
* Air ee Air Brake Co., New York wawe car GOOTS........ccccccvcesd Alan Wood Steel Co.. Conshohocken. Pa. 
+Air brakes ............66..... Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmer- ee eee Edison Storage Battery Co., West 
ding, Pa. Orange, N. J. 
Charging receptacles ...........4 Albert & J. M. Anderson Mfg. Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Floor and table lamps.......... Dayton Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio 
IR aisha craig attests a iateatamharee bakes General Electric Co. (National Lamp 


Works), Cleveland, Ohio 
Lighting fixtures and axle pul- 








ME ae ei er iat ek Cia Raeiee Suite Car Heating & Lighting Co., New 
Exhaust electric fans........... Dieht Mig. Co., Elizabeth, N. : 
PRE WEED Soc nna cus secepenes General Electric Co., Schenectady, ec 
Electric fuses, train telephone...Graybar Electric Co., New York 
Electric train signals........... ‘National Pneumatic Co., New York 
Generator terminal blocks...... Pyle-National Co., Chicago 
ee eS eee Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co., New 

ork 
Comdeit GUGMSS: ...<2ccdssccccs Thomas & Betts Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Kitchen range, steam table, elec- 

{FIC GIS WAGMET. .ccccvcccce Stearnes Co., Chicago 

MN. Ct NEE 5 oo eiccectcues Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp., 


yo Til. ton 2 
One of the Light-Weight Lebanon Electric-Steel Truck Side-Frame yt Ripon et poo aga gen- ee ey ey Me FH 
Castings GUNES ob bck ooo wecueseersees Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 
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Electric control (air condition- 


eS Ee aor er eee Monitor Controller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Wvean SCtrI@erant o.oo ccccice cee Kinetic Chemicals, Inc. ., Wilmington, Del. 
ERE caer aan eae Uni-Flo Grille Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
Garland ventilators ............ jarland Ventilator Co. i Chicago 


Miscellaneous heating specialties.Gold Car Heating & Lighting Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ohio Injector Co., Chicago. 
Heating specialties, axle pulleys 
SUAS WINN sical sani arerel era's Vapor Car Heating Co., Chicago 
Thermostats and damper valves; 
heating and air-conditioning. . >Minneapolis- Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MO eee American Car & Foundry Co., New York 

Lo eer Keasbey & Mattison Co., New York 

Folding lavatories ............/ Adams & Westlake Co., Chicago 

I aa ahead Svertsraoenee Duner Co., Chicago 

ee ene ba B. Scaife & Sons Co., Pittsburgh, 
“a 

IN Sos Ora Le Crane Co., Chicago 

White metal pipe and fittings...John Simmons Co., New York 

Coolers: and. filters. .......5.5.50 Henry Giessel Co., Chicago 

Cups and cup dispensers....... Individual Drinking Cup Co., Easton, Pa. 

OWUEE GOOD 5.o.505 orccoisciaarweeete U. S. Paper Mills, Inc., Chanybersburg, 
a. 

Fire extinguishers ssicertocahatedaianeed Pyrene Manufacturing Co., Newark, N. J. 

MME areia sae ore. eines a ee ele E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., Philadel- 

phia, Pa. 


*On aluminum cars only. 
7 On steel cars only. 





yea center sill, is built of U. S. S. Cor-Ten steel, having 
a yield point of 50,000 to 60,000 Ib. per sq. in. and im- 
proved rust-resisting qualities. The light-weight steel 
castings required in the design are of Lebanon manga- 
nese-chrome-molybdenum steel of the same properties 
as that used in the truck castings. The car frames com- 
prise a riveted and welded design with 9-in. ship-chan- 
nel center sills, %4-in. pressed-channel torque arms, *4 ¢- 
in. pressed-pan body bolsters, 3-in. Z-bar cross bearers, 
7-in. channel end sills and alloy-steel buffer beams. The 
side sills are 5-in. rolled angles; side posts, %49-in. 
pressed channels; sheating, No. 13 U. S. gage hot- i 
sheets, riveted in place, without lap joints, and welded 
at the seams. The roof construction utilizes 13-gage, 
pressed-channel carlines and pressed Z purlines con- 
nected by welding, with roof sheets made of 16-gage 
U. S. S. Cor-Ten sheets, riveted and welded. 

The floor construction employes Keystone 16-gage 
aluminum floor sheets, installed crosswise of the car 
and riveted to floor supports. Cork insulation is applied 
and Masonite tempered Presdwood cemented over the 
entire floor. Inside finish below the windows is *4 ¢-in. 
Presdwood and, from the window capping to the side 
plate, %¢-in. Haskelite aluminum-face Plymetl. Ceil- 
ings are also swe of this material. Wash-rooms are 
finished with *4¢-in. green Asbestos Waltile and 18-gage 
copper-bearing steel in the ceilings. 





Salamander Insulation Applied in the Roof and Car Ends of One of 
the Aluminum Diner-Lunch Cars 
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The Fan and Damper in the Heating Unit are Separate 
Operated 


Construction of the Aluminum-Alloy Cars 


Each aluminum car underframe, with the exception 
of the Duryea center sill, is built up of strong alumi- 
num alloy extruded shapes and formed sheets. The 
side sills are extruded shapes designed to give the neces- 
sary cross-section and permit easy assembling. The 
bolsters are built up of top and bottom cover plates of 
strong aluminum alloy, separated by pressed pans of 
aluminum sheets, joined with steel rivets. Cross bearers 
or floor supports are Z-bars extruded in strong aluminum 
alloys as top and bottom members, connected by pressed 
pans of aluminum sheet. The floor stringers, running 
the length of the car, are extruded wing channels of 
strong aluminum alloy. At each end of the under- 
frame, pressed pans of strong aluminum alloy connect 
the end sills of the cars to the bolsters and serve as 
torque arms in connection with the Duryea center sill. 
The underframe is assembled with steel rivets. 

The sides of the cars are framed with two different 
tvpes of side posts, these being extruded sections of 
strong aluminum alloy. One is a narrow post which 
is used at blank panels and the other is the main win- 
dow post. The latter is wide and has a special groove to 
facilitate making a butt weld in the side sheets. The 
side plate is an extruded shape, especially designed to 
connect the posts and carlines with the letter board and 
roof sheets. This side plate and the side sills are ex- 
cellent examples of the combination in an integral mem- 
ber of a number of shapes by the extrusion process, 
enabling more efficient assembly of material. 

The side sheets are particularly interesting from a car- 
building standpoint in that they consist of extra wide 
sheets of strong aluminum alloy, stretcher-leveled so as to 
make one smooth sheet from the eaves to the skirt of the 
car. The length of these is such that in the majority of 
cases only four sheets are necessary for one side of a 
car. These sheets are joined together with edges butted 
on the large side posts, the joint in the sheets coming 
directly over the small groove in the center of the posts. 
Electric arc welds are run from end to end of this joint, 
flowing the metal together and anchoring it in the small 
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York Condenser Assembly Showing Motors and Fans, and the Spray 
Connection 


groove, also forming a bead on the inside of the sheet. 
This construction allows the outside aluminum sheets to 
be dressed perfectly smooth without danger of attendant 
weakening of a dressed weld. The whole effect is an 
extremely smooth exterior appearance, the only protu- 
berances being the rivet heads. 

The belt rail is an extruded shape of strong aluminum 
alloy. It is so installed as to form the base for the sash- 
rest section. Sash are of steel drawn shapes, assembled 
and fitted with glass by the Hunter Sash Company. The 
car roof is built up of a one-piece channel-shaped alumi- 
num sheet pressing as a carline. These carlines run 
from side plate to side plate and are securely fastened 
together longitudinally by four lines of purlines made 
from pressed aluminum sheet. The roof sheets, which 
are riveted to these carlines, are of strong aluminum 
alloy, with suitable provision for waterproofing at all 
joints. The ends of the cars are strong aluminum-alloy 
sheets with anti-telescoping reinforcements made of 
strong aluminum-alloy rolled angles and plates. 

The car interiors are of aluminum construction. The 
side and head lining is Plymetl with aluminum sheet 
glued to laminated wood. The various bulkheads, doors, 
trim and ducts for air-conditioning are of aluminum- 
alloy sheet. Where Plymetl is used it is applied with 
screws. Special small extruded channels and angles of 
strong aluminum alloy are used as reinforcements and 
framing of the interior finish. All rivets used on the 





One of the Fairbanks-Morse 6-Kw. Axle-Light Generators Applied 
Under a Car 
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assembly of the interior finish where welding was not 
possible are of aluminum alloy. The interior-trim hard- 
ware, as well as the hardware in the kitchen, on the 
doors, windows, seats and basket racks, are aluminum- 
alloy castings. 

A continuous line without the usual openings between 
cars being desired, it was necessary for the railroad com- 
pany and the car builder to design the closure which 
covers the space between the cars. Standard aluminum- 
alloy rolled channels and angles form the framework of 
the movable portion of this closure, with strong alumi- 
num-alloy sheet pressed to shape for the covering and 
bearing surfaces. The closure is well braced and forms 
a unit with the diaphragm face plate. The complete as- 
sembly is connected to the buffer which extends the full 
width of the car and is equipped with two 2%4-in. round 
stems, spaced 283%-in. on either side of the center line 
and operating through rubberized sleeves. These stems 
move inward under spring pressure which, in conjunc- 
tion with the semi-elliptic upper buffer spring compres- 
sion, is adequate to keep the face plates in contact when 
the cars are coupled under all conditions, including a 20 
deg. curve. 

Aluminum is used for the air ducts in all of the pas- 
senger cars. The ceiling duct, made of 16-gage material, 
is 5 in. by 22 in. in cross section, extending the full car 
or compartment length. The floor ducts, 5 in. by 9 in. 
in cross section, with one corner rounded, are made of 
Ceilinite with 13-gage aluminum on the outside and 18- 
gage aluminum on the inside. Louvers in the air ducts 
are made of thin metal which can be readily bent to 
block the openings progressively and thus adjust the air 
flow evenly throughout each car. 

Garland streamline exhaust ventilators are applied 
for emergency use on each car. They are fitted to the 
roof curvature and riveted and soldered in place. A 
removable 12-mesh screen is provided to prevent cinders 
entering when the cars are not moving. Slide ventila- 
tors are installed under all wash-room windows and two 
intake ventilators in the kitchen floor. Diehl 9-in. verti- 
cal-type exhaust fans are provided in the kitchen, 
smoker, drawing and observation rooms, having duct 
connections to the roof ventilators and assuring positive 
elimination of smoke and contaminated air. 


Power for Lighting and Air Conditioning 


Electric power for both car lighting and air condition- 
ing is supplied by two Fairbanks-Morse 6-kw., body- 
hung generators, installed on each car, except the mail 
and baggage car, which has one. Conventional flat-belt 
drive from the adjoining truck is provided for both 
generators, which are connected in parallel. The bat- 
teries are two sets of Edison 25 type A-24-H cells of 
1000-amp.-hr. capacity at an 8-hour rate. They are 
located in a wood-insulated, metal box hung under the 
car side. Easy access to this box is obtained by raising 
a hinged portion of the side-sheet skirt. Monitor re- 
verse-current relays, Monitor voltage-control regulators 
and Safety lamp regulators are installed, as well as 
Pyle-National generator terminal blocks and Anderson 
charging recepticals. Kerite wire is used throughout all 
cars, with special light-weight conduit and conduit 
fittings. All piping between the refrigerant compressor, 
condenser and conditioning units is Mueller streamline 
copper pipe with sweat or flare fittings. All air-brake 
pipe is standard-weight wrought iron, except the line 
between truck brake cylinders, which is '%4-in. extra- 
heavy wrought iron. A 7%-in. Goodall armored hose 
connects the air-brake feed pipe to the cylinder pipe 
near the center line of the car and center plate. 
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“Lady Baltimore” the First and 

Smaller of the Two High-Speed 

Locomotives Built by the Balti- 
more & Ohio 


Baltimore & Ohio Builds Steam Power 


for High Speed 


“Lord” and “Lady Baltimore,” 4-6-4 and 4-4-4 types, respectively, will 
pull new light-weight passenger trains on fast schedules 


were announced for the purchase of two trains 

of streamline passenger cars to be operated on 
fast daylight schedules. Part of the general plans in- 
cluded the building of a steam locomotive of the 4-4-4 
type, designed especially for high-speed service in con- 
nection with the new light-weight cars. Such a loco- 
motive was completed last fall and another for the same 


A YEAR ago the plans of the Baltimore & Ohio 


en 


The “Lord Baltimore,” 


service but of the 4-6-4 type and somewhat more power- 
ful was completed in January of this year. Both loco- 
motives were built in Mount Clare Shops. 

Locomotive No. 1, the 4-4-4 type, road class J-1, is 
named “Lady Baltimore.” The 4-6-4 type locomotive, 
No. 2, road class V-2, is named “Lord Baltimore.” 
Both locomotives are fitted with Emerson water-tube 
fireboxes combined with fire-tube boiler shells and the 


Class V2 Locomotive for High-Speed Service 











fireboxes include an unusually large proportion of the 
total evaporating heating surfaces. 

The boilers carry working pressures of 350 Ib. per 
sq. in. and the driving wheels are 84 in. in diameter. 

With 1714-in. by 28-in. cylinders, the J-1 class loco- 
motive develops a tractive force of 28,000 lb., while the 
larger locomotive, with 19-in. by 28-in. cylinders and 
three pairs of drivers, develops a tractive force of 34,000 
lb. The high-speed boosters with which both loco- 
motives are equipped add 7,000 lb. more to the starting 
tractive force of each locomotive. The smaller loco- 


motive is estimated to develop a maximum cylinder 
horsepower of 1,810, with a boiler est’mated at 110 per 
cent, and the larger one, a maximum of 2,200 hp., with 
a boiler at 121 per cent, on the basis of Cole’s ratios. 

Road tests have been made with both locomotives 
hauling trains of about 250 tons, which is approximately 
equal to the weight of trains consisting of six of the 

































































































































































The Front Coupler Turned Back Inside the Bumper Pocket—A Hinged 
Section of Cast Aluminum, Completes the Surfaces of the Pilot 


new light-weight cars. Operating on overall schedules 
of about 60 m.p.h., and including regular express sta- 
tion stops as well as all operating checks and speed re- 


strictions, both locomotives have demonstrated their 


ability to meet the requirements of the schedules with 
top speeds scarcely exceeding 80 m.p.h., a result possible 
because of the high rate of acceleration in the medium 
and high-speed range. The class J-1 locomotive has been 
in successful service on several divisions of the Balti- 
more & Ohio system, during which it has made some 
exceptionally fast test runs on the Chicago division. At 
95 m.p.h. it developed 1,570 drawbar hp., with a tractive 
force of 6,195 Ib. 


The Boilers 


The boilers of both locomotives are of similar con- 
struction and are both designed for 350 lb. working pres- 
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sure. The barrels are of conventional type with 
longitudinal fire tubes. At the firebox end a single longi- 
tudinal drum, 36 in. in outside diameter, projects into 
the upper part of the boiler shell, to which it is connected 
by means of a flanged hip sheet. The drum extends to 
the rear, passes through a back water leg, with which 
it communicates by means of circulating ports, and 
terminates in a bulged head. The front water leg below 
the drum consists of the conventional throat and back- 
tube sheets joined by staybolts. 

The two water legs are connected at the bottom by 
headers, one on each side. These are of seamless steel 
and rectangular in section, except at the ends. Here 
the section changes to circular form for attachment 
to flanged openings in the water legs. These headers 
provide for the circulation between the two water 
legs and form the frame for the firebox. <A _ top 
header of similar cross-section but closed at the 
ends extends along each side of the drum, to which 
it is connected by means of horizontal nipples, rolled in. 











Principal Dimensions and Weights of the Baltimore & Ohio 
High-Speed Locomotives 


ME | oi t aie ata aalh ee eree ap miner B. & O. B. & O. 
ME hie 4a hess Fe sme ehh S os onewewneee Lady Baltimore Lord Baltimore 
MINOR ccc ice aslo wes ed erwin 1 2 
RII seis mon ears Sky wie eee eseckee J-1 V-2 

REESE SARNIA Soa reer 2 ey ey er ae 4-4-4 4-6-4 
 pceish dherraisatonlinlaalohia tation elaine iae-o4% Passenger Passenger 
Height to top of stack.............. 13 ft. 4% in. 14 ft. 434 in. 
MD, - a Séa i mceuuomaectemils o&keleS os 10 ft. 3 in. 10 ft. 1% in. 
Cylinders, diameter and stroke....... 17%4 in. by 28 in. 19 in. by 28 in. 


TNO MAGE TIRE oioissicdenweecieacesee Walschaert Walschaert 


Valves, piston type: 


ae acter ala a taste ania Wisa~at br'atwr as eoeie: ot 0g 10 in. 10 in. 
IEE WER onc bas cere ma cece es 7 in, 7 in. 
Cut-off in full gear, per cent....... 75 75 


Weights in working order: 





Re ican aa) <a: 6 apavos rhs: oo 99,800 Ib. 156,000 Ib. 
OO ne rr 40,000 ib. 45,000 lb. 
ee SI GENE ok oio-oe bie cncece es 78,000 lb. 93,000 Ib. 
ee err eee 217,800 Ib. 294,000 Ib. 
pl SOI RAE S NOE ie Ree 170,000 Ib. 199,800 lb. 
Wheel bases: ; ; 
A ee ee 7 ft. Sin 14 ft. 10 in. 
NS sccneedc ce eeKonne wane 35 ft. 514 in. 42 ft. 10% in. 
Total engine and tender............ 71 ft. 4% in. 81 ft. 6% in. 
Wheels, diam. outside tires: : 
IR Ae a ee 84 in. 84 in. 
NN CO cece eer eeen eon mires 36 in. 36 in. 
PE oo a sar erica Sgr lap Soran Selatan 36 in. 36 in. 
Boiler: , 
RO Ce ae CY Re Ree Comb. fire and Comb. fire and 
water-tube water-tube 
UNE: INE oo aie ushe be cce econo 350 Ib. 350 Ib. 
OEE ath So thg Gemracearexe siete wiece) ca oe bares Soft coal Soft coal ; 
EE ne ean eee B. & O. Standard ( Lower) 
Diameter, first ring outside........ 62 in. 72in, 
Firebox, length and width......... 159 in. by 78 in. 159 in. by 78 in. 
ee 114in. by 78in 114 in. by 78 in. 
Tubes, number and diameter ...... 77—2% in. 120—2% in. 
Flues, number and diameter........ 18—5 4 in. 27—5% 10. 
Length over tube sheets........... 17 ft. 9 in. 25 ft. 0 in. 
ee ae eee ne 61.75 sq.ft. 61.75 sq.ft. 
Heating surfaces: : 
ee eee 523 sq.ft. 612 sq.ft 
MN MIO, 5 in 6. d0 6,9 Qiao ocwieie oc 1,257 sq.ft 2,727 sq.ft. 
TOtAl GVEPOTALIVE 22.65.5026 ce secees 1,780 sq.ft. 3,339 sq.ft. 
Ey eee 415 sq. ft. 880 sq.ft. 
Comb. evap. and superheat......... 2.195 sq. ft. 4,219 sq. it. 
Tender: * 
rc Al ccabecoitaty a ture prin eae ok send wae Water bottom Water bottom 
UN MEN, cos siew te were awa eneiers 14 tons 16 tons 
OEE CIEE 5555 eats ew eae we 8.000 gal. 10,000 gal. 
co ee eee ee eee 4-wheel 4-wheel 
General data, estimated: 
Rated tractive force engine........ 28,000 Ib. 34,000 lb. 
Rated tractive force, with hooster.. 35,000 lb. 41,000 Ib. 
Weight on drivers ~ tractive force. 3.56 4.59 





On each side between the upper and lower headers are 
two staggered rows of water-tubes 214 in. in outside 
diameter which are rolled into both headers. These 
tubes, with their headers, the.drum, and the front and 
back water legs, enclose a firebox substantially rectangu- 
lar in outline which is of stayless construction except 
for the water legs. Here the staybolts are oi such 
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length and location as to avoid the usual breakage zone 
and are said to give no trouble. 

The drum extends forward into the shell of the boiler 
4 ft. 8 in. beyond the back tube sheet. The upper por- 
tion of the extension is cut away, leaving the lower part 
in the form of a trough from which the top circulation 
is delivered to the barrel of the boiler. 

Opposite each water-tube in the headers is located a 
plug opening through which the tubes are rolled. In the 
lower header the construction plugs are not removed 
during wash-outs. The plugs in the top headers are fit- 
ted with coarse threads and are easily removed. Through 





Partial List of Special Equipment Applied on the Class J-1 and V-2 
Locomotives of the Baltimore & Ohio 


ME 5 ach wéacenmes cane aoe, ae oe 

ee GONE. cwcc.cosienee eee J-1 and V-2 

Road numbers: : 
eaatiactonecenieag 

Air-brake equipment ......... New York Air Brake Co. 

Air compressors (Duplex) .... New York Air Brake Co. 

Air compressor piston-rod pack- ‘ 

ES SA ie NE ee Seer U. S. Metallic Packing Co. 
Alemite GUNES: 2060 ccsicsccce . Prime Manufacturing Co. 
Arch brick (Security) ....... American Arch Co. 
ee eee Transportation Devices Corp. 
Boiler, drums and shell....... Lukens Steel Co. 

DOME Saccccceseces Masato Franklin Ry. Supply Co. 
Brakes, engine-truck, trailer. 

truck and driver .......... American Brake Co. 
ee ee Franklin Railway Supply Co. 
Cee SOIR i oecsewsw ee ne's . General Steel Castings Corp. 
COE GED ie cc civainicdinnes Prime Manufacturing Co. 
Couplers, rear of tender (O-B 

pe Se rrr Ohio Brass Co. 
Dratt geet, SORGEr .<cccscess National Malleable & Steel Castings Co. 
Drawbar, Unit safety ....... Franklin Railway Supply Co. 
Driving-box lubricators and 

UROUIUD.  cnivrasinescuseses . Franklin Railway Supply Co. 


Driving-box adjustable quarter Gill Railway Supply Co. 
brasses 








J-1—all boxes 

V-2—main boxes only 
Ce OE ey ere Franklin Railway Supply Co. 
WOOEHRE SOON onic c ce cscs aes 3arco Manufacturing Co. 

Frame, engine-truck ......... General Steel Castings Corp. 
Frame, trailer-truck and center- 

WT NE nic lavcisgrusa ois co sreecess General Steel Castings Corp. 
Frames, locomotive .......... Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co. 
Gage, back-pressure ......... Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock Co. 
Gages, steam and air......... Ashton Valve Co. 
NS ee eee - Pyle-National Co. 
Glass (shatter-proof) ......... Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Headers, firebox <.....<. esc Seamless Steel Equipment Corp. 
eS Se Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Injector equipment .......... Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock Co. 
Insulation, steam pipe and 

OG RE ER nga Tuco Products Corp. 
Lubricator, mechanical ...... Nathan Mfg. Co 


Packing, valve-stem (King) . 
Packing, piston-rod (King tan- 
MEOW AMEND cr exe lteceitiare aareeniece . U. S. Metallic Packing Co. 
Pistons and packing .......... Locomotive Finished Material Co. 
Plugs, wash-out and arch tube. Huron Mfg. Co. 

Power reverse-gear operating 


U. S. Metallic Packing Co. 


valve, (Milner) ........... Hannifin Mfg. Co. 
Reservoirs, main (wrought- 
i er et eB 


Rod, main and side, material... Camden Forge Co. 
Safety floor plates for run- 
ning boards, deck and steps. Alan Wood Steel Co. 


SRMOUS: reels: since, ces samate ene U. S. Metallic Packing Co. 
Speed and cut-off recorder..... Valve-Pilot Corp. 
ste rod-cup fittings ...... Reliance Machine & Stamping Works 
Stoker: 
FEM. ce dprecetrersivnarmareiee mais sae B. & O. 
OTA ES aie Standard Stoker Co. 
Superheater return bends..... Dodge Steel Co. 
Tender roller bearings and 
BMI 5 65:0 c'a1e Sia ciasaiaiesorase Sav Fafnir Bearing Co. 
REY COMMER 5x Sires wcasne- conics General Railway Signal Co. 
tuck cellars and lubricators, 
engine and trailer.......... Hennessy Lubricator Co. 
Waves, WGWONE oo.0.00.0.0:0:¢0:00 Okadee Co. 
Valves, miscellaneous ........ Ohio Injector Co. 
Valves, reducing ............ Leslie Co. 
Valves, es eee Coale Muffler & Safety Valve Co. 
ae SS eee Wm. Sellers & Co. 
Wheel centers, driving ....... Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co. 
Wheels, truck (rolled steel)... Edgewater Steel Co. 


Whistle, air-operated ........ Viloco Railway Equipment Co. 





these openings washing and turbining operations are per- 
formed. Enginehouse time for washing the water-tube 
firebox is said not to exceed that necessary for the con- 
ventional staybolt type. A standard manhole through the 
back head of the drum is provided for convenience of 
Inspection. 
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The firebox is made air tight with fire brick, magnesia 
lagging and a steel jacket. 

Since the first Emerson water-tube firebox was applied 
on a B. & O. locomotive in 1927 a number have been 
applied, both to new and existing locomotive boiler shells. 
Throughout the wide experience of the B. & O. with 
this type of firebox, in service on all parts of the rail- 
road, they have proved more satisfactory than the con- 
ventional type. Their first cost is no greater than that 
of staybolt fireboxes of similar size and they eliminate 
crown- and side-sheet staybolts. At each wash-out the 
scale is completely removed from the firebox heating 
surfaces by turbining. This effects a higher average heat 
transfer during the life of the firebox and tends to im- 
prove the thermal efficiency. 

Both fireboxes are 159 in. long by 78 in. wide and are 
fitted with five arch tubes. The length of the grate is 


a 


i: 





Looking Inside of One of the Cabs 


reduced to 114 in. by a fire wall extending up to the arch 
tubes. The wall and Security arch in effect divide the 
firebox volume into a firebox proper with 61.75 sq. ft. 
of grate area and a 36-in. combustion chamber. The 
greater length of the water-tubes in the class V-2 loco- 
motive, because of the larger diameter of the boiler shell, 
increases the firebox heating surface from 523 sq. ft., 
as in the class J-1, to 612 sq. ft. Both fireboxes are fitted 
with the railroad’s standard type of table grates, which 
are shaken by hand. 

Both locomotives are equipped with stokers. That on 
the smaller locomotive is of railroad design, while that 
on the larger locomotive is the Lower type. Both are 
of the back-head type with steam-jet coal distribution 
and the conveyors are operated by two-cylinder recipro- 
cating type engines mounted in the tenders. 

The superheaters were built by the railroad. The 
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headers are fabricated from rolled plate by welding and 
the units, which are rolled into the headers, have butt- 
welded Dodge cast-steel return bends. There are 18 
units in the smaller boiler and 27 in the larger. The 
boilers are fed by Hancock non-lifting injectors designed 
for operation with high-pressure steam. 

One of the particularly noticeable features of these 





The Running Gear and Motion Work of the 4-4-4 Type Locomotive 


locomotives is the front-end door from which the usual 
multiplicity of clamp bolts is absent. The doors are 
secured by a single lock and clamp, similar to those 
applied in British practice. Two yokes which span the 
inside of the door opening at right angles are slotted to 
receive the tee-head of the clamp bolt which is turned 
by the handle next to the door. The door is then drawn 
tight by the lock nut operated by the outer handle. The 
door can thus be quickly opened and closed. No diffi- 
culty has been encountered in maintaining a tight metal- 
to-metal joint at the edge of the door. 


Running and Driving Gear 


Both locomotives are built up on cast-steel frames 
braced with welded cross-ties and a bolted cast-steel 
cradle at the rear end. The frames are fitted with cast- 
iron cylinders poured in the railroad’s own foundry. The 
steam pipes from the superheater headers to the cylin- 
ders, however, are of cast steel. 

All driving journals on the smaller locomotive are 
fitted with Grisco driving boxes having adjustable 
quarter bearings. On the six-coupled locomotive these 
boxes are applied on the main journals only. On both 
locomotives the main rods drive the second pair of 
coupled wheels. 

The engine-truck and trailer frames are cast steel 
furnished by the General Steel Castings Corporation. 
All truck wheels are 36 in. in diameter. The engine 
truck has 6%4-in. by 12-in. journals and the trailing 
truck, 7-in. by 13-in. journals on the J-1 class and 8-in. 
by 14-in. journals on the V-2 class. The trailing trucks 
on both locomotives are equipped with Franklin high- 
speed, high-pressure boosters capable of operating up 
to 35 miles an hour before being cut out. They are 
fitted with limited cut-off and operate with high steam 
economy. The booster steam and exhaust piping is 
carried forward through the ash pan and between the 
frames. The booster exhaust is piped into the exhaust 
nozzle in the front end of the 4-4-4 type locomotive. In 
the 4-6-4 type, however, the exhaust is delivered through 
a flanged connection at the stack base inside the front 
end to an annular passage cast around the stack and dis- 
charged through annular openings at the top of the stack. 
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The steam distribution is controlled by 10-in. piston 
valves driven by Walschaert valve motion providing a 
maximum valve travel of 7 in. The reverse-gear cyl- 
inder is mounted under the boiler between the driving 
wheels and is controlled by the Milner operating valve 
which is designed to effect a highly sensitive control 
of pressure in the reverse-gear cylinder to prevent creep- 
ing. The locomotives are fitted with inside-connected 
dome throttles. 

The pistons are Z-section electric-steel castings and 
are packed with three-section brass rings furnished by 
the Locomotive Finished Material Company. King type 
packing is applied on piston rods and valve stems, the 
piston-rod packing being of the tandem type. Cross- 
heads and guides are of the multiple-wear type. 

Both locomotives have been cross-balanced. The 
driving-wheel loads being relatively light and the cyl- 
inder diameters unusually small because of the high 
boiler pressure, the problem of counterbalancing to 
avoid excessive rail loads at high speeds presented no 
unusual difficulties. The reciprocating parts on one side 
of the four-coupled locomotive weigh less than 1,000 Ib. 
The main and side rods are carbon-vanadium steel ; the 
axles are carbon steel, and the crank pins are nickel 
steel. Both axles and crank pins are hollow bored. 





The Duplex Air Pump Occupies a Horizontal Position on Top of the 
Tender 


The crank pins are lubricated through Spee-D fittings. 
Alemite fittings are applied to the motion work and to 
the important bearings of the spring and brake riggings. 
Hennessey lubricators are applied to the journal boxes 
of the engine trucks and trailers. 


Air Pumps Mounted on the Tender 


The locomotives are equipped with New York modi- 
fied No. 6ET brakes, with brake shoes on the engine 
truck, drivers and front trailer wheels. In order to 
produce a locomotive with clean lines the duplex air 
pump and the main reservoirs have been removed en- 
tirely from the locomotive and mounted on the tender. 
The air pump has been placed in a horizontal position 
on the right side of the tender between the back of the 
coal space and the water filling hole. In order to pro- 
vide for the successful operation of the pump in this 
position spring-seated air intake and discharge valves 
have been applied throughout. No other change in the 
compressor was necessary. The steam cylinders are 
lubricated by a Nathan single-feed mechanical lubricator 
arranged to be automatically operated by the stroke of 
the pump. 

The main reservoirs are located between the trucks 
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underneath the tender frame, one on each side. These 
reservoirs are fabricated from Byers wrought-iron and 
are fitted with Huron wash-out plugs. 

Both locomotives are equipped with the General Rail- 
way Signal Company Schedule No. 2 train control. 
The train control case is placed on the left side of the 
tender top, opposite the air pump, as is also the headlight 
generator. 


Tender Diaphragms 


To conform with the cars the rear ends of the tenders 
of both locomotives have been equipped with diaphragms 
which extend out to the roof and side lines. Safety ap- 
pliances have been applied so that, when the locomotive 
is not attached to a train, access may be had from the 
ground to the space between the inner and outer dia- 
phragms where a ladder on the rear of the tender leads 
to an open hatchway to the top of the water tank. 

Like the coaches, the tenders are fitted with O-B 
Tight-Lock couplers and automatic connectors for steam 
and air as well as for the electric circuits. The cars are 
provided with electric cab-signal circuits and the loco- 
motives are equipped with an electrically operated buzzer 
and light signal. Owing to the possibility of using the 
locomotives with other types of passenger rolling stock 
they are also fitted with the usual pneumatic signal equip- 
ment and train line. In case of such operation hose con- 
nections for air-brake, signal and steam lines are pro- 
vided. These can be cut in without disturbing the con- 
nectors on the coupler whenever occasion requires. The 
advantage of the possibilities offered by the electrical 
connectors has been taken to provide for telephone com- 
munication between the baggage car and the locomotive 
cab when the locomotives are operated with the new pas- 
senger trains. 

In order to make a pleasing, smooth front end, the 
pilot has been arranged to protect and conceal the coup- 
ler, air piping and hose when not in actual use. The 
front-end coupler pocket in the bumper casting has been 
enlarged so that the coupler may be rotated horizontally 
about its pin until it is entirely enclosed within the 
pocket. On being swung out into operating position it 
is secured by a simple link-and-pin arrangement shown 






















































Rear End of the Tender, Including the O-B Tight-Lock Coupler and 
Connector 


in one of the photographs. When the coupler is not in 
use a hinged section of the pilot, cast in aluminum to 
reduce weight, is dropped down over the coupler pocket 
in the bumper beam so that the pilot presents unbroken 
surfaces up to the top of the bumper. . 

Both locomotives are fitted with vestibule cabs and 
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the cab windows are provided with Duplate shatter- 
proof glass. The tenders are fitted with water scoops. 
The locomotives are finished in royal blue without strip- 
ing, except for the polished metal rods and motion 
work. The lettering is in gold leaf. 

The principal dimensions and weights of both loco- 
motives are included in an accompanying table. 


Critical Scrutiny of Bond 
Financing Policies Needed 


By Ralph Budd* 

HE railways in 1933 earned a return of 1.8 per 
| cent upon the investment in properties which are 
used for transportation purposes, an investment of 
Twenty-six billion dollars. The net capital debt against 
these properties is slightly more than Twelve billion 
dollars, and the annual interest thereon is approximately 
$550,000,000. In 1933 the railways earned as net rail- 
way operating income only $475,000,000, however, or 


not enough to pay the interest on their debt, even after 
addition of their non-operating income from investments, 
etc., leaving in the aggregate nothing whatever for the 


owners of equities. Returns for 1934 are not complete, 
but the rate of return will be lower than in 1933. 

In large measure it is the same story that is told by 
operating results in other industries, and to that extent 
it may be hoped that the volume of traffic will increase 
along with general business revival. There are some 
problems, however, which, while not peculiar to the 
railways, are accentuated because of the limited earnings 
in prosperous times. Among these is the problem 
raised by their funded debt. The existing funded debt 
may be said to be the result, partly of the necessity 
of attracting capital which desires a fixed and more 
certain return than that afforded by stock, partly of 
the coincidence of periods when capital was needed with 
periods when stock could not be sold because of poor 
present and prospective dividend possibilities, and partly 
of the natural reluctance of stockholders to dilute their 
interest by sale of stock in the periods when, because 
of good business prospects and high dividends, stock 
could have been sold. 


Assumption of Permanency and Monopoly 


Moreover, limitation of profits, based upon the theory 
that railroads were regulated monopolies, has prevented 
financing of expansions and improvements out of cur- 
rent earnings to the same extent as has been done in 
other industries. The assumed permanency as well as 
the assumed monopoly of railroads further was thought 
to justify the creation of long term debt without the 
provision of sinking funds and with the expectation that 
such debt would be continued by refunding into new 
obligations rather than reduced or paid off at maturity. 
Where conservatively adopted, this form of financing 
was certainly sound, and in many cases of expansions 
or improvements to reduce costs, the increased net in- 
come represented by the difference between the annual 
cost of such financing and the increased net operating 
income resulting from the expansions or from the cost- 
reducing improvements, was very great. As a whole, 
the railroad debt represents less than half the railroad 


(Continued on page 692) 





* President, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. This article is an abstract 
of a part of an address delivered by Mr. Budd in Cincinnati, other por- 
tions of which were published in the Railway Age of March 2 











Looking Over the Baltimore Passenger Station Area, Where Certain of the Platforms Were 
Lengthened to Accommodate Trains of 20 or More Cars 








The New Bridge at Frederick Avenue where the 
Tracks were Lowered, Requiring High Walls 


Pennsylvania Completes Many 
Improvements at Baltimore 


Work undertaken in 1929 in connection with electrification includes extensive 
track, bridge and signal changes, grade separations, and a 


new 3,400-ft. double-track tunnel* 


tween New York and Washington, D. C., which has 

just been completed and placed in service, the Penn- 
sylvania has made many improvements in its facilities 
at Baltimore, Md., both to serve the city better and to 
derive more fully the benefits of electric operation. This 
program, begun in 1929, is now practically completed, 
except for certain items which have been deferred await- 
ing their greater need and more propitious times. 

Essentially, this program has included numerous track 
changes and additions; improved facilities at the pas- 
senger station; the reduction of track grades, with a 
marked reduction in curvature at several points to im- 


|" conjunction with the electrification of its line be- 


_* A description of the new tunnel and the methods used in its construc- 
tion appeared in the Railway Age of April 13. 








The West Portals of the Old and New Union Tunnels, which Give the 
Road an Unrestricted Three-Track Entrance to the City from the 
North and East 
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prove operating conditions ; the construction of a double- 
track tunnel 3,403 ft. long, on the east side of the city, 
parallel with and adjacent to the old double-track Union 
tunnel of the road; the complete stabilizing and water- 
proofing of the old 7,500 ft. double-track tunnel in the 
western part of the city, known as the Baltimore and 
Potomac tunnel; and the extension and alteration of a 
number of bridges to accommodate the increased track 
facilities. In addition, as a part of the project although 
in no way brought about by electrification, the road has 
eliminated four grade crossings within. the city. The 
work still to be completed consists essentially of the 
waterproofing of the brick lining of the old Union tunnel, 
which was single-tracked to provide sufficient clearance 
for electric operation. 


Long Tunnels on Each Side of the Station Area 


In approaching Baltimore from the east, the tracks 
rise to a high level and pass over a considerable number 
of city streets. At Bond street they originally entered 
the old Union tunnel, which lies longitudinally beneath 
Hoffman street, and descended through the tunnel on a 
1.14 per cent grade to Greenmount avenue, where they 
emerged directly within Union yard, which embraces 
the main passenger station facilities. Approximately 
2,000 ft. west of the station, the Northern Central Rail- 
road, the main route of the road from the South to the 
West and Northwest, via Harrisburg, branches off in a 
northwesterly direction, while the main line to Washing- 
ton makes a rather abrupt swing to the southwest. 

At this point of divergence the Washington line enters 
the double-track Baltimore and Potomac tunnel, which 
extends to Fulton Junction where connection is made 
with the Western Maryland. Beyond this point the 
Washington line extends to. the southwest, either above 
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Mitch. 


or below street grades, to the city limits beyond Loudon 
Park. 

Prior to this improvement program, the four-track 
system from the north extended to about the Biddle 
street local passenger station of the road, approximately 
144 miles east of the main passenger station, beyond 
which point it continued as a double-track line through 
the city to the west end of the Baltimore and Potomac 
tunnel, except for the additional track facilities within 
Union yard and the station area. At the west end of 
the tunnel, the two tracks expanded into a six-track sys- 
tem, which extended approximately 1% miles to the 
multiple-arch bridge over Gwynn’s Falls, where the line 
again became double-track for approximately 114 miles 
to Loudon Park. 


Many Track Additions and Changes 


In increasing the track facilities at Baltimore, the four- 
track system was extended from Biddle street to the 
vicinity of the Union tunnel by the addition of one 
track on each side of the existing two tracks. Near 
the tunnel, the southbound tracks converge into one 
track, which passes through the old tunnel, now single- 
tracked, while the two northbound mains pass through 
the new tunnel paralleling the Union tunnel. Thus, the 
four-track approach to the city has been brought closer 
to the station and yard areas, and the road now has a 
three-track system directly into these areas instead of 
two tracks. 

This latter feature is of particular importance because 
of the 1.2 per cent grade ascending to the east in the 
tunnels. Whereas prior to the construction of the new 
tunnel, northbound train movements were slowed up by 
the tunnel grade, heavily loaded freight trains not in- 
frequently holding up passenger movements, the two 
northbound tracks now provide for separate freight and 
passenger movements and thereby insure against delays. 
On the other hand, since southbound movements in the 
tunnel are down grade, one track will handle both freight 
and passenger trains without difficulty. 

Through Union yard and the station area, the major 
track changes have had to do with improving alinement 
and reducing curvature. In this, No. 10 turnouts have 
replaced all sharper turnouts. Furthermore, sharp curv- 
ature in the southbound track just west of Union tunnel 
was reduced to a maximum of three degrees by cutting 
back a high embankment on the north side of the yard, 
and similar sharp curvature in the northbound freight 
tracks immediately south of the station was reduced 
materially. 

In the latter work, which required the widening of the 
yard area, it was necessary to flatten out an encroaching 
swing in Jones Falls creek, a stream of considerable 
Width in a deep ravine, which bounds the yard on the 
south side. This required the construction of approxi- 
mately 400 ft. of concrete retaining wall from 20 to 30 
ft. high. 

Other track improvements in the yard, other than di- 
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The Long Steel and Concrete Viaduct Spanning Six Tracks at Loney’s Lane at the Extreme East End of the Improvements 










rectly at the station, which will be discussed later, in- 


’ volved the transfer of all Western Maryland train move- 


ments, and all Northern Central train movements to and 
from the Calvert Street terminal area, to the south side 
of the station, along the extreme south side of the wid- 
ened yard. This eliminated a number of track crossings 
east of the station, including crossings of the northbound 
through freight tracks. 

West of Union yard, there are only two tracks through 
the old B. & P. tunnel on the Washington line, which 
condition will exist until an additional tunnel is built. 
No appreciable changes were made in the six-track terri- 
tory west of the tunnel to the vicinity of Edmondson 
local station of the road, a distance of approximately 
3,600 ft., but immediately west of the station, within 
the next 4,000 ft. to the Gwynn’s Falls bridge, a sag in 
the line, approximately 34 mile long and reaching a 
maximum depth of about 8 ft., was taken out. 
improved eastward operating conditions materially by 
substituting a considerable section of 0.42 per cent grade 
for about a half mile of 1 per cent grade. 

From a point just east of the Gwynn’s Falls bridge, 
where the multiple-track system west of the B. & P. tun- 
nel changed to two tracks, two additional tracks were car- 
ried over the bridge and extended westward to a connec- 
tion with the four-track system south of Loudon Park. In 
this same territory, another improvement in grade was ef- 
fected by cutting down a hump in the line over a distance 
of approximately 5,000 ft. In this, where the tracks 
were lowered a maximum of about 10 ft., sections of 
varying grades up to 0.9 per cent were reduced to a 
maximum of 0.4 per cent eastward and 0.5 per cent 
westward. 

As a result of these improvements the road now has 
three and four tracks into Baltimore from the east, 
and four tracks from the station west to a point approxi- 
mately eight miles beyond the city, except through the 
old B. & P. tunnel. 

In providing the additional main tracks, it was neces- 
sary to widen five bridges over city streets. This was 
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The Washington Street-Biddle Street Six-Track Crossing, which In- 
volved Girders 116 Ft. 7 In. Long and 10 Ft. 6% In. Deep 
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done at the Washington Street-Biddle Street crossing, 
the Preston Street-Wolfe Street crossing, and at the 
Gay Street and Broadway crossings, all in the eastern 
part of the city, and at Primrose street directly at the 
Loudon Park station. All of these structures, except 
that at Primrose street, which is a slab structure, are of 
the girder type, and the widening was largely a matter 
of extending abutments, erecting additional girders and 
providing the necessary standard floor system. It is 
of interest to note, however, that the widening of the 
bridge over the intersection of Washington and Biddle 
streets, where there is a clear street opening between 
curb columns, required the use of through girders 116 ft. 
7 in. long and 10 ft. 614 in. deep. At the Preston-Wolfe 
Street crossing, where there is a line of columns be- 
neath the center of the bridge as well as at each curb 
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approaches to the track spans were required. At Loney’s 
lane, for example, where the span over the tracks is 
108 ft. long, the approaches are each approximately 400 
ft. long, the south approach including six reinforced 
concrete slab and concrete stringer spans, each approxi- 
mately 41 ft. in length, in addition to an unretained 
earth fill, and the north approach including three con- 
crete slab and stringer spans of about 41 ft., three addi- 
tional panels of wall-retained earth fill, each approxi- 
mately 41 ft. long, and a considerable length of unre- 
tained earth fill. 

In connection with several of the bridges, considerable 
lengths of high retaining walls were necessary. For ex- 
ample, at Frederick avenue, where the tracks are in a 
deep cut, several hundred feet of retaining wall was re- 
quired along each right-of-way line, this wall reaching 
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line, half-through girders 68 ft. long and 10 ft. 6% 
deep were required. 

At both of these crossings and at Gay street, bad 
ground conditions made it necessary to sink the founda- 
tions for the additional columns, and in some cases for 
the abutment extensions, to rock, from 40 ft. to 60 ft. 
beneath the surface. These foundations were constructed 
as concrete shafts, 4 ft. by 6 ft. in section, in open 
caissons. 

In conjunction with the improvements at Baltimore, 
four grade crossings were eliminated through the separ- 


ation of street and track grades, these being at Loney’s 


lane, Lafayette and Warwick avenues, and Garrison 
lane. In addition, a grade crossing that existed at Cal- 
verton road was closed by diverting traffic to the new 
Warwick Avenue crossing, and a new bridge spanning 
six tracks was constructed at Frederick avenue to replace 
an old four-track structure. Of the five new bridges 
built, those at Warwick avenue and Garrison lane are 
half-through railroad bridges of the conventional type 
carrying six tracks, with concrete-encased ballasted decks, 
while those at Loney’s lane and at Lafayette and Fred- 
erick avenues are highway bridges of either deck or 
half-through girder type, spanning five or six tracks. 
The most impressive of the latter three bridges are 
those at Loney’s lane and Lafayette avenue, where long 





The Route of the Pennsylvania Through Baltimore, Md., Showing Old 
and New Tunnels and the Major Grade Separation Work 


a maximum height of 30 ft. directly on each side of the 
bridge abutments. Here, because of the restricted width 
of right-of-way, reinforced concrete-type walls were em- 
ployed with their footings cantilevered inward beneath the 
track area. At Warwick avenue, a considerable section of 
buttressed-type reinforced concrete wall was employed. 
Here, because of poor ground conditions, it was neces- 
sary to support the wall on pier-type foundations carried 
down to rock, approximately 30 ft., in open caissons. 


Alterations in Station Facilities 


With the main passenger station and its track facilities 
adequate to meet the needs of the city, the major work 
done in this vicinity included principally the lowering of 
the station tracks and platforms, the lengthening of the 
platforms to accommodate longer trains, and the altering 
of the existing train sheds to afford the necessary clear- 
ance for the electric catenary construction and panto- 
graph operation. The station building, which is a 
granite veneered structure covering an area approxi- 
mately 275 ft. long by 85 ft. wide, at a considerable 
elevation above the station tracks, is located on the south 
side of the main passenger tracks. To the north of the 
station proper, a wide train concourse extends across 
seven tracks, six in pairs, and three intermediate plat- 
forms, with enclosed stairways on each side leading 
down to the platforms. The track and platform area 
through a length of approximately 840 ft. was formerly 
covered by a Bush-type train shed. 

In the changes made, the number of station tracks 


was not altered, but they were lowered as much as 18 


in. directly through the station area and their effective 
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length was increased considerably by lengthening of the 
station platforms. The intermediate platforms, of brick 
construction and formerly 665 ft., 1,080 ft., and 1,035 ft. 
long, were increased to 865 ft., 2,110 ft., and 1,956 ft., 
in length, respectively, the latter two capable of serving 
trains of 20 or more cars. A fourth platform, 821 ft. 
long, directly alongside the station, was not extended. 

In addition to lowering the tracks at the station to 
secure increased vertical clearance, those sections of the 
shed directly over the tracks, with the exception of the 
elliptical girders at the panel points, were removed. 
This included essentially the smoke ducts and the roof 
structure between adjacent ducts. This did not ma- 
terially increase the clearance of the shed above the 
tracks, but rather, permitted the attachment of the 
catenary supports high enough on the remaining steel- 
work to bring the trolley wires to the minimum allowable 
distance from the underside of the shed. 

Another important change in facilities at the station 
was the provision of a new shed-covered passenger plat- 
form along the south side of the station to serve the 
trains of the Western Maryland and those moving to and 
from the Calvert Street station, which formerly operated 
over the main group of tracks on the north side of the 
station. This shift in operation made possible the 
elimination of a series of objectionable crossings in 
Union yard, and all interference between trains moving 
to and from the Calvert Street station and northbound 
main line freight trains. The new platform, on the side 
of the station never used before in handling passengers, 
has been connected with the main waiting room of the 
station by means of a passenger tunnel at a level mid- 
way between the track level and the waiting room level, 
with stairs leading up to the waiting room and down 
to the platform. 


Many Signal and Interlocking Changes 


In conjunction with the many track changes, exten- 
sive changes and improvements were made in the inter- 
locking and signal systems. In the first place, position- 
light signals have been provided throughout, replacing 
many old signals of the semaphore type, and new A-5 
switch and lock movements with C. P. controlling valves 
have been provided at all interlocked switches. The 
two principal interlocking machines in the Baltimore 
area, both of the electro-pneumatic type, were not 
changed in themselves, but were given entirely new 
hook-ups. One of these machines, with 95 levers, is at 
Union Junction interlocking tower, approximately 1,200 
ft. east of the station, while the other, with 107 levers, 
is at B. & P. Junction interlocking tower, which is 
located approximately 1,800 ft. west of the station. In 
the revised arrangement, the former of these machines 
has 77 working levers, 7 spare levers and 11 spare 
spaces, while the latter has 80 working levers, 21 spare 
levers and 6 spare spaces. 

In addition to the work done in connection with these 
larger interlockings, a new interlocking was installed at 
Gwynn’s Run, in connection with yard changes at that 
point, which involved a new 49-lever electro-pneumatic 
machine. Furthermore, an old interlocking tower at 
Biddle street, with a 19-lever machine, was abandoned 
and all track facilities formerly operated from that 
pomt were transferred to the Union Junction inter- 
locking. 

The magnitude and exacting character of the signal 
Work involved during the improvements is seen in the 
fact that the changes at B. & P. interlocking were made 
necessarily in 15 distinct stages, with 15 different hook- 
ups, while those at Union Junction interlocking were 
done necessarily in 14 separate stages. In both cases, 
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The South Side of the Station, with Its New Platform for Serving 
Western Maryland and Northern Central Trains 


each of the stages, which were occasioned by the shift- 
ing of track switches and signals, involved numerous 
wiring and pipe changes throughout the interlockings in 
order to keep all switches and signals in service under 
power operation and control. 


Relining Old Tunnel a Problem 


Two unusually interesting phases of the improvements 
at Baltimore were the construction of the new 3,400 ft. 
double-track tunnel parallel with the old Union tunnel, 
and the stabilizing and waterproofing of the old 7,500-ft. 
Baltimore and Potomac tunnel to improve its condition 
for electric operation. The new tunnel construction, 
which was the outstanding engineering work in the im- 
provements, was described in detail in the Railway Age 
of April 13. 

The stabilizing and waterproofing of the old B. & P. 
tunnel involved essentially the provision of a gunite lin- 
ing over the under-face of the old five-ring brick arch, 
and the drilling of a line of weep holes along each side 
of the arch, approximately 14 ft. above the top of rail, 
or 6 ft. above the spring lines. The primary reason for 
this work was the wet condition of the old arch, with 
dripping at many points, which resulted frequently in 
the winter in the formation of icicles which would inter- 





Waterproofing and Stabilizing the Old 7,500-Ft. Baltimore a 
Tunnel to Improve Its Condition for Electric Operat 
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fere with pantograph operation. In addition, however, 
a considerable part of the inner course of brick of the 
arch directly over the up-grade southbound track had 
been worn away by stack blast action and was in need 
of general repair. 

The repair work in the tunnel is of interest not so 
much because of the specific method employed, but be- 
cause of the scope of the work, the unusually complete 
and effective equipment employed in carrying it out, and 
the unusual difficulties encountered in providing for the 
efficient operation of the equipment under the conditions 
imposed in the work. The application of the gunite, 
which was carried on from one track taken out of serv- 
ice at night, involved essentially the cleaning of the old 
lining with either high pressure water or sand blasts, 
and then the application of the gunite in three layers 
to a total average thickness of approximately 34 in. 

This work was carried out with a nine-car self-con- 
tained equipment train, provided throughout its entire 
length with a working deck on top and completely fitted 
to permit multiple operations at any point within the 
tunnel. The major equipment involved included four 
cement guns; four 330-cu. ft. air compressors; three 
electric generators, including a 15-kw. 110-volt unit for 
generating the current for illuminating the train and 
the working operations ; air reservoirs; 500 and 300 gal. 
water storage tanks; and bins and storage areas for the 
various materials used in the work. This equipment 
permitted the operation of four gunite crews at a time 
and the completion of from 9,000 to 12,000 sq. ft. of 
single coat in a night. 

The self-contained equipment train avoided the dif- 
ficulty of maintaining pressure in long air and water 
pipe lines extended into the tunnel and resulted in 
highly efficient conduct of the work, but at first much 
difficulty was encountered with the equipment, which 
became fouled readily by the dust and cement-laden air 
surrounding the operations. For example, in the earliest 
work, the fuel, lubricating and cooling systems of the 
engines and compressors became fouled in only a few 
hours time; carbureters became clogged as the gasoline 
sediment bulbs filled with dirt; cement accumulated on 
the valve seats of engines and compressors, causing 
sticking and breakage of the valves; and the cooling 
systems of both engines and compressors became clogged 
and inadequate to prevent overheating. These adverse 
conditions were remedied effectively before the work was 
well under way. This was done by providing additional 
large-capacity air filters on the air intakes of both engines 
and compressors, and also the provision of auxiliary 
radiators with blower-type fans on all of these machines. 


Other Work 


Other work done at Baltimore during the course of 
the improvements incident to the main line electrifica- 
tion, although not directly a part of these improvements, 
includes the construction of a large modern marine pier 
in the city’s harbor district, which was described in the 
Railway Age for December 22, 1934, and the construc- 
tion of a group of modern coal-handling facilities in Bol- 
ton yard for the use of local retail coal merchants. These 
latter facilities include 12 reinforced concrete elevated 
triple bins and 19 reinforced concrete circular coal silos, 
with 13 intermediate bins and a total capacity of 4,300 
tons; a new timber coal trestle providing 16 ground 
storage bins with a combined capacity of 2,300 tons; two 
track hoppers with auxiliary coal-hoisting equipment; a 
two-story brick office building for the use of coal deal- 
ers; and a scale house with three scales for weighing 
coal trucks. In addition to the improvements at Bolton 
yard, a new 65-ft. 400,000-lb.-capacity Pennsylvania 
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standard track scale was installed at Gwynn’s Run yard 
in connection with the changes made at that point. 

All of the work at Baltimore was planned and carried 
out under the general direction of T. J. Skillman, chief 
engineer of the Pennsylvania, and W. B. Wood, engineer 
—Baltimore improvements. The track work and water- 
proofing of the B. & P. tunnel was done under the im- 
mediate direction of Robert Faries, assistant chief en- 
gineer—maintenance, W. T. Covert, chief engineer, 
maintenance of way, Eastern region, and J. M. Fox, 
division engineer; while tthe signal and interlocking 
work, planned under the direction of H. L. Stanton, 
superintendent of telegraph & signals, Eastern region, 
was carried out in the field under the immediate direc- 
tion of R. H. Jewens, assistant supervisor of telegraph 
and signals. 


Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
R April 20 totalled 610,905 cars, an increase of 23,- 

220 cars as compared with the week before and of 
19,200 cars as compared with the corresponding week 
of last year. As compared with 1933 this was an in- 
crease of 114,393 cars. As this week included the last 
few days before the freight rate increase went into effect 
the figures probably include some loading that was hur- 
ried up on that account. A large part of the increase 
as compared with last year was in the loading of coal. 
Loading of miscellaneous freight and live stock showed 
reductions under the figures for the previous week and 
those for last year. The summary, as compiled by the 
Car Service Division of the Association of American 
Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, April 20 














Districts 1935 1934 1933 
I aia cig eo wane 2dr oe om ame ece WES RING 144,532 140,138 108,965 
PCO Oe reer ee POCO ES 118,011 117,893 89,981 
NE ree pa hice ara cdvanela year oece we 42,719 42,092 32,416 
I eri oh ciate ma gngh eerey alan oat ele 91,179 88,288 82,219 
NE EE AE Te 75,819 69,752 59,860 
SE, ONE ooo cr wrcin cee eeweeee nes 87,681 84,959 76,913 
ee er a 50,964 48,583 46,158 
Teal Weslern TDistrethc ci csiciccscwwe 214,464 203,294 182,931 
pe ee 610,905 591,705 496,512 
Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products.............- 29,422 26,307 34,854 
OE ye a errr eer rrr 12,499 18,689 16,644 
I rs ec Ses asad Gates ies gti rw aoa ie 115,363 102,207 74,127 
Tie phentnegeliineae aa ear eames: 6,519 5,632 3,072 
I, NR glare rea cbs Ghorera waco eimai 26,243 23,921 17,122 
Se a eee 10,787 8,430 3,418 
a A Sere 160,354 165,836 160,446 
re ee eee en 249,718 240,683 186,829 
MEE EEE ih ciiotcareniauice oscneweaoesoaeee 610,905 591,705 496,512 
NEN Share gor ches Win a eralnraloa aia eat 587,685 579,981 498,182 
NN A 5, 6a aii bet ale we WSC 65 wae Kae 545,627 559,070 492,061 
IN INE Colciate a caueaaresel tenants lclactere 617,485 610,190 498,356 
SUNY SE. avaccicc aso ere s4 wees s cideiawae> wen 607,780 610,036 479,959 

Cumulative Total, 16 Weeks........ 9,254,898 9,295,924 7,736,050 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended April 20 
totaled 40,283, as against 44,505 cars for the sixteenth 
week in 1934 and 43,556 cars for the previous week, ac- 


cording to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 


I a. 5 iv dh ee ar ccailo arse 9 yw tlle gone 40,283 24,038 
SE Es hakrcance awakes «uae © awe oe 43,556 23,491 
NE A ices 3 ein lie a'e aid eu ewe a ea Oe 44,173 23,920 
I A ENO ci acu Athiatcco-<.0iero:3-0 otek asus aban % 44,505 24,706 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
SS SRS Re cee et ye eer 235,793 22,214 
EE AEE cinta isd wariciencanidce wok keene at 217,648 15,634 
| BR rere pan ene 192,843 11,109 
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Railroads Report 


in 1934 


Purchases Made 





Bureau of Railway Economics finds increase of 29 per cent in supply bill 


HAT the railways made large increases in expendi- 
T tures for fuel and materials and supplies in 1934, 

as forecasted by the Railway Age in its issue of 
January 12, and summarized in its issue of March 30, 
has been corroborated by figures issued by the Bureau of 
Railway Economics of the Association of American Rail- 
roads on May 1. The latter figures are confined to the 
purchases of Class I roads, as contrasted with the figures 
appearing previously in these columns which included 
all roads, and switching and terminal companies. 

The Bureau places the total expenditures made by the 
Class I roads in 1934 for fuel and materials and supplies 
at $600,224,000, which was $134,374,000, or 29 per cent, 
larger than was spent in 1933, according to the Bureau, 
although $729,311,000 under the corresponding pur- 
chases in 1929. The Bureau of Railway Economics did 
not compile similar reports for 1930, 1931 and 1932. 

Purchases made by the Class I roads in 1934, as re- 
ported by the Bureau, are approximately $10,000,000, or 
1.6 per cent, under the corresponding expenditures esti- 
mated by the Railway Age in its issue of March 30 for 
the same roads. In neither case do the figures include 
locomotives and cars ordered from equipment builders or 
material supplied by contractors of railway construction 
work, 

While the figures of the Bureau of Railway Economics 
vary in some details from those appearing in the Rail- 
way Age of March 30, the compilations of the Bureau 
confirm earlier statements that the railroads spent a 
larger sum in 1934 for each classification of fuel, ma- 
terials and supplies than was expended in the previous 
year. This increase was due not only to an increase in 
traffic in 1934, but was also due somewhat to increased 
construction work, partly as a result of Public Works 
Administration loans. The fact that prices of materials 
and supplies, as well as fuel, were on a somewhat higher 
level in 1934 than in 1933 also accounted for a part of 
the increase. 

Class I railroads during the past calendar year, as re- 
ported by the Bureau, paid $217,294,000 for fuel, an in- 
crease of $36,768,000 over 1933. Of this amount $175,- 
061,000 was paid for bituminous coal in 1934, an increase 
of $26,411,000 over 1933, while the railroads paid $34,- 
221,000 for fuel oil in the past year, compared with 
$24,850,000 in the preceding year. 

The railroads also bought $159,758,000 worth of iron 
and steel products in 1934, an increase of $49,038,000. 
For new and second-hand steel rails, the railroads in 
1934 paid $31,107,000, while the corresponding amount 
in 1933 was $11,835,000. For track materials, such as 
fastenings, bolts, spikes, tie plates, rail anchors, frogs, 
switches and crossings, the railroads expended $31,283,- 
000 in 1934, compared with $16,691,000 in 1933. They 
also purchased locomotive and car castings, beams, coup- 
lers, frames and car roofs costing $24,583,000, compared 
with $18,562,000 in the preceding year. 

Purchases of forest products amounted to $64,271,000 
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in 1934, an increase of $21,829,000 above such expendi- 
tures in 1933. Included in the forest products bought 
during the year 1934 were $35,605,000 for cross ties 
and $4,340,000 for switch and bridge ties. In 1933, cross 
tie purchases totaled $21,746,000, and switch and bridge 
ties, $2,901,000. 


Purchases of miscellaneous materials and supplies 








Purchases of Class | Railroads as Reported by the Bureau of 
Railway Economics 








Item 1934 1933 1929 
FuEL: 
Bituminous coal .......... $175,061,000 $148,650,000 $287,999,000 
PEMRCOGING COR 6.6.6:0:5860:0:5-0% 3,219,000 2,633,000 8,372,000 
Oe rer 34,221,000 24,850,000 62,132,000 
All other (coke, wood, etc.) 4,793,000 4,393,000 5,889,000 
po Sn $217,294,000 $180,526,000 $364,392,000 
Forest Propucts: 
Cross ties (treated & un- 
treated) ...scscccceeee oe 35,605,000 21,746,000 83,421,000 
Switch and _ bridge __ ties . 
(treated & untreated).... 4,340,000 2,901,000 10,642,000 
Timber and lumber........ 21,508,000 16,570,000 55,002,000 
Other forest products...... 2,818,000 1,225,000 8,486,000 





Total forest products... $64,271,000 $42,442,000 $157,551,000 





Iron anDd STEEL Propucts: 
Steel rail (new & second 














hand, except scrap)..... 31,107,000 11,835,000 94,195,000 
Wheels, axles & tires..... 16,323,000 17,991,000 41,269,000 
Frogs, switches, crossings, 

track fastenings & bolts, 

spikes, tie plates, rail 

eh ene 31,283,000 16,691,000 70,971,000 
Iron bridges, turn tables, 

structural steel, bar iron 

& steel, forgings, fabricated 

& unfabricated shapes & 

pressed steel parts ....... 19,459,000 13,851,000 57,330,000 
Flues & tubes for locomo- 

tive and stationary boilers 3,653,000 3,265,000 7,194,000 
Telegraph & telephone, inter- 

locking & signal material. 9,087,000 6,393,000 30,878,000 
Bolts, nuts, washers, rivets, 

SNE, GEG. 5 6c\c-0<0- 0:08 010 8,791,000 8,636,000 20,272,000 
Locomotive & car castings, 

beams, couplers, frames & 

Ce ERE ae 24,583,000 18,562,000 65,086,000 
Machinery, boilers, repair 

parts & all other iron & 

steel products ...cicccces 15,472,000 13,496,000 50,645,000 

Total iron and _ steel 
NE ois So ciersc-cewie $159,758,000 $110,720,000 $437,840,000 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
RI rciure sins ca wiinesices 1,763,000 1,674,000 7,628,000 
Lubricating oils & grease; il- 

luminating oils, boiler com- 

POUNES WAGUE .6:s:0:0:0:0:0-20:0:0 13,705,000 14,018,000 24,328,000 
Metal and metal products.. 22,482,000 18,511,000 57,497,000 
eae 6,230,000 5,335,000 23,750,000 
Air brake material & appli- 

ances for locomotives..... 9,485,000 8,473,000 25,043,000 
All electrical materials...... 10,545,000 6,511,000 17,641,000 
Stationery and printing.... 12,884,000 11,628,000 25,567,000 
Commissary supplies for din- 

ing cars & restaurants... 11,647,000 9,367,000 28,899,000 
Rubber and leather goods... 4,969,000 4,265,000 9,657,000 
Painters supplies and 

SN EC 18,062,000 13,913,000 35,985,000 
Automotive equipment and 

SOI bdo: saca' aioe were BARS 2,851,000 1,253,000 2,545,000 
Train & station supplies and 

and all other’ miscel. 

PUPOMIEEE Ke bests cciens 44,278,000 37,214,000 111,212,000 

Total miscellaneous pur- 
MEME cicnwicawmeen ee $158,901,000  $132,162,000 $369,752,000 
Grand TO 6.s6s0c00 $600,224,000 $465,850,000 $1,329,535,000 


Note: Figures include freight and handling charges. 
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totaled $158,901,000 in 1934, compared with $132,162,- 
000 in 1933. Miscellaneous supplies included metals and 
metal products, cement, lubricating oils and greases, bal- 
last, air-brake material, electrical materials, stationery 
and printing, commissary supplies for dining cars and 
restaurants, rubber and leather goods, painters’ supplies 
and chemicals, and automotive equipment and supplies. 


Equipment Expenditures 


Gross capital expenditures of the Class I roads, com- 
prising expenditures for labor, as well as materials and 
equipment for additions and betterments to railway prop- 
erty, amounted to $212,7 12,000 in 1934, as compared 
with $103,947,000 in 1933, an increase of $108,765,000, 
or 102 per cent, according to reports of the Bureau of 
Railway Economics. Of the total for 1934, $11,892,000 
was spent for locomotives built by locomotive builders 
or in company shops, as compared with $5,123,000 in 
1933. Similar expenditures for freight cars amounted 





Gross Capital Expenditures—1934 and 1933 








1934 1933 
EQuiPpMENT: 
EEE SSE OREO CET EEE PETE ET RTO $11,892,000 $5,123,000 
Freight-train cars .......-..cecceseeseeees 64,174,000 6,898,000 
Passenger-train cars .......----+eeeeeeeees 12,444,000 2,367,000 
Other equipment ......-- . eee eee eeeeeeee 3,495,000 1,066,000 
Total equipment ........--2-eceseeee $92,005,000 $15,454,000 
Roapway & STRUCTURES: 
Additional mais track... . 66sec cc ceccccccee $2,820,000 $7,345,000 
Vaeds atid sidings. ... 2.0 eccsccccccessowece 5,095,000 7,155,000 
ME on, Sid cesar eens ewediewnes 20,652,000 15,862,000 
EE GRR io ices ces eua sie ennrdaes 2,355,000 1,999,000 
Shops and engine-houses..........--+++++5- 3,750,000 2,391,000 
Station and office buildings and other station 
EEE EEE OO OTT 14,688,000 9,254,000 
Bridges, trestles and culverts............+.-- 12,974,000 9,663,000 
Signals and interlockers, incl. telephone and 
telegraph lines, automatic train control, etc. 3,221,000 2,142,000 
All other improvements...........6.0+e5005 55,152,000 32,682,000 
Total—roadway and structures....... $120,707,000 $88,493,000 


PRES reas Genie Pare e $212,712,000 $103,947,000 
Carry-over of unexpended authorization to: fol- 
EE ve rica ran caveccesKenseKeeenmeed - $148,001,000  $172,383,000 
Note: 
material. 
Shops and engine-houses include machinery and tools. 


Grand total 


Additional track includes rail and tie fastenings and other track 





to $64,174,000 in 1934, as compared with $6,898,000 
in 1933, and $12,444,000 was spent for additions and 
improvements to passenger-carrying equipment, as com- 
pared with $2,367,000 in 1933. Collectively, $92,005,000 
was reported to have been expended for additions and 
betterments to locomotives and cars of all kinds, as com- 
pared with $15,454,000 in 1933, while the gross capital 
expenditures for roadway and structures amounted to 
$120,707,000 in 1934, as compared with $88,493,000 in 
1933. 

In the aggregate, the purchases of the Class I railroads 
for fuel and materials and supplies in 1934, together with 
the capital expenditures, unadjusted for duplications of 
materials in capital expenditures, amounted to $812,936,- 
000 in 1934, as compared with $569,797,000 in 1933, an 
increase of $243,139,000, or 42.5 per cent. 


Tue BartrmoreE & Onto on April 22 set a record when it 
moved a trainload of bananas from Baltimore, Md., to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in 14% hrs. The train, which inaugurated a new 
overnight service to be operated on Mondays and Wednesdays, 
left Baltimore at 8 p. m. and arrived in Cleveland at 10:30 a. m. 
It was stated in this connection that usually a banana movement 
from Baltimore to Cleveland has required 36 hrs. 
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Critical Scrutiny of Bond 


Financing Policies Needed 
(Continued from page 685) 


property value and that would not seem to be dispro- 
portionate in the light of the advantages incident in 
normal times to this form of financing. 

In times such as we are now passing through, how- 
ever, it is not necessary to emphasize the embarrass- 
ments attending a large bonded debt, with the conse- 
quent necessity of meeting fixed charges, and, in many 
cases, providing for large maturities in the highly re- 
stricted capital market of the last several years. It is 
true that highest grade bonds with underlying liens can 
be sold, but such mortgages have generally been closed, 
consistent with the common practice over the last sev- 
eral decades to create and rely upon general open-end 
mortgages as the sole vehicle for refunding as well as 
new money purposes. As a result, in most cases, the 
only medium available is such a system mortgage, 
usually junior to several underlying mortgages and often 
with a very large amount of bonds outstanding under 
it. The current market prices of bonds of this char- 
acter as a practical matter prohibit their use for financ- 
ing purposes and indeed it is very doubtful that any 
substantial amount could be marketed at any price. — 

These embarrassments are intensified also by the fact 
that each generation apparently has had faith enough 
in its own ideas of finance to feel justified in incorporat- 
ing them into mortgages in such a way as to fasten them 
as far as possible upon the future. It is surprising and 
should be instructive how many times provisions in- 
tended to be protective have proved to be just the op- 
posite and actually have precipitated disaster. Typical 
of these are instances where limitations on the rate of 
interest have rendered continued financing impossible 
under open-end mortgages created particularly for such 
continuing use; where covenants in such mortgages to 
pay in cash when due and not to extend senior bonds, 
have embarrassed the holders of all classes of bonds; 
where covenants to maintain and operate all property 
placed under a mortgage without provision for release 
of property whose operation is no longer necessary or 
profitable have prevented substantial economies, thus 
impairing the value of the bonds they were intended 
to protect; where fixed sinking fund payments, obliga- 
tory regardless of earnings, have robbed going concerns 
of necessary working capital. 


Safeguards Which Prove to Be Pitfalls 


Many other examples could be cited where it would 
appear that the faith of the makers of mortgages in 
their own wisdom was equalled only by their lack of 
confidence in later generations. In the light of the 
successive periods of depression which have character- 
ized the business history of this country such an atti- 
tude seems amazingly lacking in judgment. These are 
striking examples in important instances of how neces- 
sary it is to leaven business judgment with a reason- 
able amount of imagination. It is even more difficult 
to understand or to justify the issuing of bonds having 
definite and often rather short term maturities without 
provision for redemption prior to a fixed maturity date, 
thus staking the very existence of the company on the 
utterly unforseeable conditions which might prevail dur- 
ing one short period chosen more or less arbitrarily per- 
haps twenty-five or thirty years before. It would be an 
intriguing undertaking and a valuable contribution for 


(Continued on page 696) 
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Work Train Attempt- 
ing to Clear the Track 


ailways Combat 


Prairie dust storms introduce unprecedented handicap to 
railway operation 


the western plains have been fighting an unprece- 

dented visitation of dust storms. During this pe- 
riod, tremendous black clouds of dust and sand have 
swept across the affected area almost daily, 24 bad storms 
being experienced in April in one territory and 30 in 
the last 45 days in another. In violence, in spread and 
in frequency, these storms have far exceeded anything 
heretofore experienced. They extend from purely local 
storms to storms that have raged along 140 miles of 
main line at the same time. Dust is by no means un- 
usual on the high plains, but the blight this year has 
been infinitely worse than ever before, according to the 
testimony of railway officers with as much as forty years’ 
experience in the territory. Yet, for more than two 
months, the affected railways have continued, despite 
these almost insurmountable odds, to render the most 
reliable service of any form of transportation. 


Fein more than two months, the railways traversing 


Every Phase of Railroading Affected 


The storms have affected every phase of railroading. 
Operating officers have taken only one to two hours 
sleep a night to keep trains moving; train dispatching 
has become a nightmare of difficulties; maintenance of 
Way men are forced to concentrate efforts on combating 
drifting sand to keep the lines open; seepage of sand 
has produced an epidemic of hot boxes, hot bearings 
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Sand Dune Forming Betwe 
Track and Right of Way Fence 


“Black Blizzard’ 


and locomotive failures, as well as causing endless dif- 


ficulty with signals, pumping plants and coal chute ma- 
chinery. 


The Stricken Area 


Over 900 miles of important main lines and some 
1,700 miles of branch lines are included in the stricken 
area, roads involved reporting as much as 150 miles of 
main line tracks filled with sand to the top of the rail. 
The territory affected may be roughly described as ex- 
tending from the Rocky Mountains as far east as central 
Kansas. Bad dust storms have occasionally blown as 
far east as Kansas City, but the worst and most con- 
tinuous storms have occurred in the Texas and Okla- 
homa Panhandles, eastern New Mexico and Colorado, 
southwestern Nebraska, and the western third of Kansas. 

So far as main lines are concerned, the worst dust 
storm area lies between Mankato, Kan., and Limon, 
Colo., on the Colorado line of the Rock Island; between 
Kismet, Kan., and Tucumcari, N. M., on the Chicago- 
California line, and between Tucumcari and Sayre, Okla., 
on the Memphis-California line. The Missouri Pacific 
is affected between Scott City, Kan., and Pueblo; the 
Santa Fe between Kinsley, Kan., and LaJunta, Colo., 
and between Waynoka, Okla., and Amarillo on the P. & 
S. F. The Union Pacific has been experiencing most 
difficulty between Salina, Kan., and Hugo, Colo. The 
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Burlington’s Chicago-Denver line is approximately on 
the northern boundary of the worst storm area, although 
considerable difficulty has been experienced on this line 
in southwestern Nebraska and eastern Colorado. 


“Visibility—Nil.” 


It is almost impossible to describe the blighting fury 
of these storms. Perhaps the experience of an editor 
of the Railway Age in riding a locomotive through one 
of them within the last week will give some adequate 
idea of existing conditions. As a result of practically 
constant storms, the track was filled with fine sand al- 
most to the level of the rails. The air was momentarily 
quiet, but full of slowly falling sand. Suddenly a dense 
black cloud appeared on the western horizon. Ina few 
minutes, the air became a dense black fog. The visibility 
shrank abruptly, until, for fully ten minutes at the height 
of the storm, it was impossible to see the front of the 
locomotive from the cab, or even to see the right-of- 
way immediately beneath from the cab window. It was 
not only impossible to distinguish signal indications but 
it was impossible to see the signals at all from the cab, 
or, for that matter, to see the engineman from the fire- 
man’s seat. 

In such storms, which are of practically daily occur- 
rence, there is no alternative but to tie up for the periods 
when the visibility is absolutely nil. As soon as there 
is any visibility whatever, though, trains begin groping 
their way forward again. Although the section men, 
like all other officers and employees who must be out 
in the dust, are equipped with goggles and, in some 
instances, with respirator masks, it is absolutely impos- 
sible for them to work during the height of one of these 
storms. In this instance, however, after the train had 
become stalled by a sand drift, when the storm had 
abated slightly a gang of section men appeared promptly 
to shovel the track clear. To avoid being lost, they 
approached by hanging onto the right-of-way fence as 
a guide. 

In many cases, when a district has been badly sanded 
in, crews of shovelers are sent out with the trains to 
clear the right-of-way, and literally shovel the train over 
the district. 


Operating Conditions 


Under such conditions, the difficulty of dispatching 
trains is enormously increased. During the worst storms, 
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Storm Approaching 
Scott City, Kans. 


when it is possible to run trains at all, the arrangement 
of meeting points in advance is entirely disrupted. Trains 
grope their way slowly toward each other through the 
fog. Train orders must be issued and re-issued in an 
endless stream. It has frequently been necessary, be- 
cause of poor visibility, to abandon the automatic signal- 
ing until the air cleared sufficiently to distinguish the 
signal indications, and handle the trains meanwhile under 
positive manual block, thus further increasing dispatch- 
ing difficulties. 

Throughout the territory involved, local agents give 
as much warning as possible to dispatchers and operat- 
ing officers of approaching storms. The storms are so 
frequent, however, and so erratic in their movements, 
that it is usually impossible to predict where and when 
they will strike. The area is so saturated with dust that 
the slightest wind is likely to start a bad storm any- 
where. 

The difficulty of operation when the visibility is low 
is added to by the fact that in numerous places through- 
out the area the track is filled with dust and sand al- 
most to the top of the rail, and this may drift over the 
rail at any time. As a result, there have been numerous 
derailments, but, where these conditions are likely, the 
trains were proceeding at such low speed that there 
have been no personal injuries and little damage. The 
places where sand drifts are most likely are known, 
but, in the dust storms, crews sometimes become “lost” 
and enter the danger zones before they are aware of it. 
These conditions require the constant presence of operat- 
ing officers at the telephone at various strategic points, to 
give the dispatchers the local picture, and to be available 
immediately for consultation on the emergency decisions 
which have to be made almost constantly. 


Track Conditions 


The sand drifts everywhere, even on high fills. In 
view of the time lost by reason of the fact that it is 
impossible to work on the track during a bad storm, 
practically all of the section men’s time is devoted to 
keeping the track clear and patrolling it so that the 
trains may run. With conditions as they are, even fre- 
quent patrolling is ineffective. In many instances, a 
foreman will patrol his track and find it clear, only to 
return a half hour later to discover that, meanwhile, 
sand has drifted over the rails in several places. 

Although the section forces are continually at work 
clearing the track of sand, recurrent storms blow it back 
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again within a few hours and the struggle to keep the 
line clear is a constant one. Cuts, culverts and side- 
ditches are filled with the drifting sand, which forms 


dunes around every obstruction. While one railway 


claims to have had some success in controlling the drifts 
by fences made of old ties, situated a hundred feet or so 
from the track, other railways have found that any 
obstructions immediately create sand piles, which, at the 
first wind, drift on the track. 

Right-of-way fences, clogged with tumble weed, are 
buried under huge piles of sand. To eliminate this, in 
many instances, particularly along the Santa Fe, the 
lower strands have been removed. In a number of cases, 
too, cattle guards and wing fences have been removed 
to prevent the formation of miniature sand dunes on 
the right-of-way. In general, and in view of the fact 
that the storms vary considerably in direction, it has 
been found better to permit the sand to blow back and 
forth across the right-of-way than to attempt the im- 
possible and try to control the drifts. 


Switches Hard Hit 


Switches, frogs and guard rails have been particularly 
affected. They fill up rapidly with the drifting dust and 
sand, and, in the worse districts, it has even become 
necessary to clean out the switch locks each time before 
they can be operated. Train operation has also been 
interfered with in some cases by dust getting into the 
machinery of pumping plants and coal chutes and more 
or less disabling them. 

The following incident illustrates the difficulties en- 
countered because of sand and dirt on the track. Fol- 
lowing a storm, an engine was derailed by sand on a 
branch line. When the relief outfit arrived, its engine 
was uncoupled from the crane to assist in rerailing the 
derailed engine. While this was in progress, an un- 
usually severe sandstorm rendered all work impossible 
for nearly three hours. When the air cleared suffi- 
ciently to see, it was found that more than four feet 
of sand had piled on the track between the engine and 
the crane. Work was begun at once to shovel this away, 
but recurrent storms kept driving the men from their 
work and piling sand back on the track. This continued 
steadily for two days, and 50 hours elapsed before the 
derailed engine and the relief outfit could be extricated 
and the line reopened for operation. 


Signals Affected 


_Apart from the difficulty, and sometimes the impos- 
sibility of seeing the signals at all, and the necessity for 
operating under positive block at times, the penetration 
of dust and sand into the signal mechanism has had a 
bad effect on its performance. The dust has interfered 


with the normal operation of signals and caused failures - 


by working into the instrument cases and collecting on 
the delicate instruments. Dust drifting on to the track 
has also been responsible for many short circuits. Nor- 
mally this would not result in false clear signal failures 
but would merely result in a stop indication. Taken in 
combination with the havoc caused by dust in the instru- 
ment cases, however, it has caused at least three false 
clear signals. 

The only centralized traffic control installation in the 
most seriously affected territory is on the Sante Fe be- 
tween Dodge City, Kan., and Kinsley. This installa- 
tion has given remarkably good service under the trying 
and unusual conditions. It has not, however, escaped 
the all-pervading seepage of dust and it is now necessary 
that much of its delicate control apparatus be cleaned. 
The type of dust and sand being blown about, however, 
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has such abrasive characteristics that ordinary cleaning 
methods would result in ruining the installation and it 
is planned to use a type of vacuum cleaner which will 
remove the dust without danger of abrasion. 

Dust filtering into the telegraph and telephone instru- 
ments has caused much trouble and increased dispatchers’ 
difficulties. It is necessary to renew contact points much 
more frequently, and high winds carrying dust particles 
cause a troublesome and unusual amount of static on 
the telegraph and telephone lines. 


Mechanical Difficulties 


Despite increased car inspectors put on to combat the 
evil, hot boxes have more than trebled in the dust ter- 
ritory, as compared with last year. At this time, there 
is hardly a day clear enough to permit a trainman to 
have an unobstructed view of his train from the cupola 
window, and a large part of the time his range of vision 
is confined to a few of the rear cars, if, indeed, he 
can see out of the window at all. Under these circum- 
stances, mileage between inspection stops has been re- 
duced to a maximum of 50 miles, and inspections are 
made even more frequently if the weather requires. 

On passenger trains the journal boxes are given a 
bare-hand inspection at every opportunity and a thor- 
ough inspection, frequently including re-packing, every 
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hundred miles. They are re-brassed approximately 
every thousand miles. 

These precautions have prevented derailments that 
might have been caused by neglected hot-boxes, but, 
despite these extraordinary measures, the seepage of 
dust into the journal boxes is causing an unprecedented 
epidemic of hot-boxes. 

Air conditioned cars have withstood the storms re- 
markably well. It is necessary to have a good supply 
of air before entering the affected area. During a 
storm, the intake of air is reduced to the minimum, and 
the filters are able to eliminate practically all of the 
dust, so that little or none enters the car by this means. 
The filters, however, must be cleaned much more fre- 
quently than usual, to prevent clogging. What sand 
enters the cars drifts in through the windows. The 
tightest window fits are unavailable in keeping the cars 
entirely dust free. After two hours in a storm, in one 
case, sand was piled to a height of four inches between 
the outer and inner windows of one of these cars. On 
all passenger cars, the outer windows are opened at sta- 
tion stops, and the sand cleared out. 

The sand and dust have played havoc with the loco- 
motives. It has been necessary to abandon long locomo- 
tive runs, and increase enginehouse forces, since much 
more frequent inspection and attention is now required. 
Hot bearings have been prevalent, particularly in the 
main, truck and rod bearings. The soft metal of the 
piston packing and the various parts of the valve mo- 
tion are especially susceptible to this unusual dust pene- 
tration, which, during the worst storms, amounts prac- 
tically to a sand-blast and has similar effects. 

The abrasive qualities of this wind-blown sand and 
dust were illustrated during a recent storm. Before the 
storm arrived, the engineman applied an unusually large 
amount of oil to the guides. A few hours later, after 
a run of 74 miles through the swirling sand and dust, 
there was no sign of oil on the guides, but they were as 
bright and polished as though an emery wheel had been 
applied to them. 


General 


Until heavy rains arrive in the affected territory, there 
is no prospect of alleviation from the “black blizzard.” 
The entire area is so saturated with dust that the slight- 
est breeze causes a local dust storm, and a strong wind 
sends huge black clouds rolling across hundreds of miles 
of prairie. 

Crops have been ruined, with resultant traffic losses 
to the railways, but the most important problem to be 
faced is keeping up the morale of the officers and the 
men. The railroaders in this section of the country are 
accustomed to the vagaries of nature, having fought bliz- 
zards and wash-outs many times. The raging dust storms 
are much worse than any of these. The officers and 
men who are operating the railroads in the dust-ridden 
section get no relief whatever, either on or off-duty. The 
dust penetrates everywhere. 

After going through one of the bad dust storms—and 
they occur nearly every day—it is usually necessary for 
those who have been out in them to have medical atten- 
tion. As a result, the local surgeons of the railways 
have been working night and day, treating eye, ear, 
nose and throat infections caused by the dust, not to 
mention the steadily mounting number of cases of dust 
pneumonia. 

Driving or firing an engine, or working on the track 
under the existing conditions is a trying ordeal, rendered 
doubly so by the knowledge that, even after work is 
through, the thick dust must still be breathed and con- 
tinued discomfort endured. More than two months of 
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these sort of conditions daily are necessarily having a 
discouraging effect. 

The officers in the territory have an equally hard task. 
with the additional responsibility of keeping the railroad 
open under almost impossible handicaps. The only way 
it can be done is for each officer to be out at the trouble 
spots along the right-of-way, or at a telephone all day 
and most of the night—in either location in the midst 
of stifling dust clouds. 


Critical Scrutiny of Bond 


Financing Policies Needed 


(Continued from page 692) 
some student to investigate and report upon the com- 
panies that have suffered embarrassment by the acci- 
dent of having bonds fall due at unfortunate periods, 
and the extent to which the history of some companies 
has been shaped by the failure of those who guided their 
financing rather than by their lack of earning power. 

A discussion of the interest of the security holders 
would not be complete without pointing out that there is 
a substantial distinction between the stockholders and 
the bondholders, considered as classes. The latter have 
liens on the property. They do not own the properties, 
but are lenders. In legal contemplation, the stockhold- 
ers own the railroads. Thus it is likely to create a false 
impression to say that the railroads earned a return 
of 1.8 per cent upon their property in 1933 and some- 
thing less in 1934. This would be just the same as 
saying that a farmer made a return of 1.8 per cent 
upon his property, although it was not enough to pay 
the interest on his mortgage. 

A few of the stronger roads have made something 
over their fixed charges during the past three years. 
Taking the roads as a whole, however, the stockholders, 
that is, the owners of the railroads, had a net deficit 
in 1932 of about $139,000,000 and in 1933 of slightly 
under $6,000,000. Figures for 1934 are not as yet 
available, but it is estimated that the net deficit will be 
between sixty and seventy million dollars. This is rather 
discouraging for the stockholders and is not calculated 
to cheer the bondholders into lending additional money, 
or even re-lending money now invested in the railroad 
plant when the loans mature, unless some assurance 
can be given that conditions will be better in the future. 

Bondholders are not so much concerned with the rate 
of interest as with security of the principal sum and the 
regularity and certainty of the interest payments. As 
a class, the large bondholders have neither the inclina- 
tion nor the freedom under the law to operate railroads. 
In short, they are and will continue to be chiefly insti- 
tutions, companies or individuals who are custodians of 
funds which must be invested safely, and desire to con- 
tinue as lenders rather than owners. To a great extent 
their investments in the past have been restricted by 
law to companies which have a record of earning divi- 
dends, and no doubt this will be a requirement in the 
future. 


DENMARK’s First STREAMLINED TRAIN—a three-car unit built 
of aluminum and propelled by a 1,000 h.p. Diesel power plant— 
was given trial runs on March 25, according to recent reports 
received by the United States Department of Commerce. The 
new train, which is designed to attain a speed of 120 kilometers 
per hour, is the first of four which are expected to be ready for 
service in the near future; the trains will be operated regularly 
between Copenhagen and Jutland. 
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Communications and Books... 


Railroad Equipment 
on Public Exhibition 


To THE EpiTor: 

Permit me to commend you heartily upon the publication of 
the editorial entitled, Locomotives, Cars and Public Relations, 
which appeared in the Railway Age issue of March 9, 1935. 

The railroads are in dire need of public sympathy and sup- 
port. One of the most effective means of securing this support 
is to make the public railroad-minded. It seems to me that there 
is no better way of accomplishing this than for the railroads to 
do just the things which are mentioned in your editorial, such 
as putting various equipment on public exhibition, permitting 
yarious organizations to visit railroad terminals, and co-operat- 
ing with the railroad enthusiast whose hobby is the collection 
of locomotive photographs, building of locomotive models, etc. 
And the number of this hobbyist is legion! 

The railroads already have every facility at hand with which 
to do all of these things. There is a latent desire on the part 
of the public which is almost unlimited in extent to become bet- 
ter acquainted with railroad equipment, operation, etc. The 
only thing lacking is a friendly spirit and desire on the part of 
the railroads to cultivate this public desire. If this spirit will 
be fostered by the railroads, they can strengthen their position 
with the public more effectively and at less expense than in any 
other way. 

I trust that you may continue your editorial efforts to bring 
about results in this direction. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp. 


J. H. Westsay. 


A Keen, Even if Hypercritical, 
Diagnosis of Railway [Ils 


GLEN Ettyn, ILL. 
To THE EpITor: 


If there is any one fact more certain than another it is that 
a return of some reasonable degree of prosperity to the railroads 
would do more to lift the present depression than any other 
action. The railroad industry, not being of the mass-production 
type, has a higher factor of employment per unit of salable out- 
put than has, for instarice, the automobile industry. The prob- 
lem of providing employment is that most urgently in need of 
an answer. There appears, however, to be a considerable dif- 
ference of opinion as to what policies the railroads should adopt. 

In many of their recent efforts to better conditions the rail- 
roads are in more or less of the position of trying to close the 
gate after most of the livestock has departed down the highway. 
Unless a considerable part of the traffic, both freight and pas- 
senger, can be recaptured first, it would seem that many of the 
problems cannot reach even a partial solution. The disabilities 
of excessive taxation, train labor costs and unfair competition, 
to mention only three, are only to be alteviated through the force 
of public opinion. The non-user, non-owner and non-creditor 
of the railroads go to make an increasingly larger division of 
the public with no direct interest in railway problems, and un- 
less this tendency towards indifference can be at least in part 
reversed by reclaiming the lost patronage there appears to be 
little hope of better times and continuing private operation. That 
so many of the public are indirectly interested in railway pros- 
perity through life insurance companies and savings banks is a 
fact that is quite true, but as an argument has little or no direct 
force. ‘ 

The railways are in much the position of the small retailer 
who is well aware that he is losing business to competitors. He 
has only two courses of action open, and these are neither alter- 
native nor concurrent. He will eventually have to display a more 
salable line of goods, but to do so will require more working 
capital than he has available at present. His immediate course 
of action is to cut prices for a quick stock turnover, thereby 


regaining a part of his customers and increasing his working 
capital. The retailer will not get very far by demanding that the 
municipality proceed to cramp the activities of his competitors, 
and yet that is the line of proposed action on which the railroads 
are continually “harping.” It is also the line set forth in the 
New Deal codes, and neither the railroads nor other industries 
have been backward in criticizing these codes except in a few 
instances where a direct cash benefit was received from the oper- 
ation thereof. 


Better Service Not the Remedy for Excessive Rates 


Railroad service is fairly good in most respects, although there 
is room for improvement both in better service and in reducing 
expenses both in lost motion and wasteful methods, but railway 
service is expensive, at least too expensive to retain the traffic, 
considering existing limitations of service and present economic 
conditions. To improve the service in practical ways other than 
air-conditioning and faster schedules with existing equipment 
would entail the raising of capital on depreciated credit or 
through government loans, the former prohibitive in cost and 
the latter the eventual end of private operation. 

The immediate alternative is the uniform lowering of rates 
to a point that will recapture sufficient traffic to strengthen the 
railroads’ position towards other difficulties. The present lower 
passenger rates with restrictions as to times, trains and places 
are of little interest to business men as not being sufficiently per- 
manent to be dependable. The not too liberal freight rates, 
both c.l. and l.c.1., with the restrictions as to packing, crating, 
minimum carload weights, etc., have cost the railroads an im- 
mense amount of traffic for the simple reason that these require- 
ments do not pertain to the trucking business and probably never 
will. There is much indeed that the carriers could do to in- 
gratiate themselves with the shipping public. Jower rates need 
not be as low as those of competitors by a considerable margin 
as, all things considered, there is marked superiority in railway 
service, and such inconveniences as mentioned, as well as many 
others, can be and probably will be remedied. 

Quite recently a prominent railway president in a public speech 
outlined a six-point program which appears to illustrate the 
present railway point of view. In as much as this speech was in- 
tended for public consumption, it is perhaps not presumptuous to 
attempt to analyze the reasoning that might be supposed to sup- 
port his conclusions. 

Point one referred to the desirability of eliminating reduced 
rates in the hauling of government goods. In as much as all 
government income is derived from taxation of various kinds, 
higher rates would mean higher taxes, with a larger proportion 
charged to the public. Thanks to the New Deal, the government 
is in business temporarily, but the volume of such shipments as 
a percentage of the whole is not great and will become less. 
Increasing these rates is not particularly objectionable, but it is 


a minor point and would not help the railroads to any noticeable 
degree. 


Should Have Consolidated When Opportunity Offered 


Point two is the old cry about subsidies to competitors. If 
the railways were instrumental in securing the raising of high- 
way rates to a level where the railways thought they ought to be, 
it would require little imagination to predict what public opinion 
would do to the railroads. The American public has been, still 
is, and probably will be for several more generations, “sold” on 
the “protection” of free competition in spite of the obvious 
abuses and disadvantages thereof. This same public through its 
representatives offered the railroads some fifteen years ago the 
opportunity to voluntarily consolidate into groups to eliminate 
at least a part of this competition which was most wasteful. 

This particular section of the law received an immense amount 
of publicity in the press, but exactly nothing was done by the 
carriers. They wished to consolidate only along monopolistic 
lines, picking the choicer of the smaller roads and leaving the 
poorer to be carried by the public treasury as best it might. This 
policy was dictated solely by the eastern banking interests. This 
control of railway policy by powerful banking and individual 
financial interests has been the most potent factor in bringing 
the railways to their present condition, but neither the railway 
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managements nor the railway periodicals have much to say in 
this regard for perfectly obvious reasons. 

The railways are not exactly consistent in their objection to 
what they prefer to call subsidies. In the early days certain roads 
received large grants of public and, in some instances, of pri- 
vate lands, but that is not all. Practically all railways were 
originally promoted, as well as subsequently reorganized, by 
financial interests for the sole purpose of making money for 


themselves, and make it they certainly did, as witness the many 


large railway-created private fortunes. 

The funds used in part for the actual construction were de- 
rived from the sale of stocks and bonds to the communities 
which the proposed road was to traverse, particularly east of the 
Missouri River, to various individuals in the east, and to foreign 
investors. In the vast majority of cases these original equities 
were wiped out through foreclosure sales and the properties 
bought up for reorganization at a few cents on the dollar, and 
with great profit to the interests handling the reorganization. 
This was all within the law to be sure, and merely the losing 
end of business deal for the stockholders, but the wiping out of 
these equities formed a kind of outright gift or subsidy to the 
reorganized roads, which in the aggregate was an enormous 
sum in money. 


Fears Return of “Pre-Regulatory” Evils 


Point three is a request for more freedom in making rates 
and service to meet competition in particular regions without es- 
tablishing precedents applicable elsewhere. This is but little less 
than a request to revert to the status quo of pre-regulatory times 
with more or less of the evils then existent. From the nature of 
the competition complained of, this permission would result in 
a great many more violations of the long-and-short-haul clause 
than is at present permitted to meet water competition. The 
former abuses of this clause resulted in many cases in the vir- 
tual strangulation of intermediate businesses and industries 
through transportation cost differentials. If there was reason- 
able assurance that the lifting of the regulatory laws, both fed- 
eral and state, would bring prosperity to the carriers it would; 
in these times, be well worth the trial, but there is no such 
assurance, nor even a distant prospect, and it is rather safe to 
say that that is something the public will not agree to. 

Point four is a suggestion for aggressive joint action by the 
railroads to give service demanded by the public. This is quite 
general and rather vague. The public has waited many years 
for some evidence of joint action whether aggressive or other- 
wise in the matter of consolidations, but without results. There 
is, however, an example in prospect of aggressive, joint competi- 
tion in the installing by three major lines of high speed service 
between Chicago and St. Paul, effective this summer, where the 
amount of business to be expected would hardly overburden one 
line. The air-conditioning of cars is all to the good as conducive 
to public comfort and cleanliness, but in the matter of speed the 
railways appear to have been over-impressed by the demands of 
certain newspapers and individuals. Air-travel is in a distinct 
class and there is no competition. It remains to be seen how 
much traffic the present higher speed policy will attract and 
whether the earnings will justify the over-all cost. 

Point five is directed at the public with a suggestion for bal- 
ancing budgets generally, for the purpose of reducing taxation 
and removing fear of inflation. This is an excellent idea in it- 
self and one to be realized at the earliest. The balancing of 
budgets will not, however, act to reduce taxation. At best it 
would merely serve to slow up the annual increase. As for in- 
flation, that appears to be misunderstood. Inflation is the fear 
only of the creditor class, and is something of a boon to the 
debtor class if not carried to extreme lengths. Inflation or 
cheaper money would act to stimulate business of most kinds, 
and for a considerable time; would increase the apparent earn- 
ings of the railroads, increase the market price of their stocks, 
depreciate the market for their bonds, enabling them to pay off 
a part of their huge funded debt rather easily, without reorgani- 
zation. The railroads are debtors, not creditors. Inflation is 
going to be hard on the creditor class, the smaller members of 
which have suffered severely in the past five years through dis- 
honest issues of bonds of all kinds based on fictitious values. It 
is inevitable that some are going to suffer in getting out of this 
depression, but the working classes through lack of employment 
have had rather more than their share. 

Point six is the suggestion of a constructive policy for agri- 
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culture, substituting the idea of plenty for that of scarcity. This 
is also an excellent idea, but to what extent would it benefit the 
railroads? Profitable earnings for the railroads lie in the trans- 
portation of manufactured goods which can stand a relatively 
high rate, whereas agricultural products cannot. The improve- 
ment of the farmer’s condition will enable him to buy more 
manufactured goods to be sure, and these will have to be trans- 
ported, but under the present setup these goods will largely move 
by truck. The farm problem is large and important because 
farming is still the major occupation in the United States in 
point of numbers, but farm transportation requirements are 
largely local and l.c.l., whereas the railroads have long since 
learned that it is the long haul which pays. 


Rates Low Enough to Get the Business Are the Prime Need 


It does not appear that this gentleman has made out much of 
a case, but being a prominent man his ideas will be listened to 
by other railway officials. When all is said and done it will be 
found that the crucial point of railroad prosperity are rates suf- 
ficiently low to get the business in volume adequate to cover 
operating expenses and the necessary, but reduced, overhead. 
This principle is fundamental to every business that ever nego- 
tiated a competitive field—and competition is still the “order of 
the day.” 

There is a superficial tendency to judge the merits of any ar- 
gument on the basis of the prominence of the person making the 
same, rather than on the merits of the argument itself. The 
ideas of the man on “Main Street” may be quite as sound as 
those of the man on Wall Street, and perhaps, judging by the 
events of the past five years, considerably more so. 

The writer, although not a subscriber to the Railway Age, but 
one who has seldom overlooked the opportunity to read the edi- 
torials and important articles therein, has every reason to wish 
a return of prosperity to the railroads, but has become some- 
what exasperated with the continual “bush beating” and evasion 
of real issues and practical suggestions. He would greatly ap- 
preciate comments hereon either editorially or otherwise. 


Wo. D. SHIPMAN. 


New Books 


Building an Engineering Career, by C. C. Williams, dean, Col- 
lege of Engineering, University of Iowa. 247 pages, 5% im. 
by 8 in. Bound in cloth. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York. Price $2. 


While this book is designed primarily for the engineering student 
or one who is contemplating the study of engineering, and there- 
fore devotes considerable space to advice and suggestions on 
habits of study and the proper approach to the problems of the 
student, it embraces also a survey of the engineering field that 
will be found of interest to the man who has completed his 
college education. Under this head may be mentioned the text 
matter and charts portraying the ramifications and subdivisions 
of engineering, the distribution of engineering graduates in 
various fields of endeavor and statistical data on the earnings of 
engineers. Furthermore, chapters designed to present general 
surveys of the various branches of engineering include valuable 
historical data. 


Proceedings of the Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way As- 
sociation for 1934, 208 pages, 6% by 93% in. Bound in cloth. 
Published by the Association, 428 Mansion street, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


The Roadmasters’ Association was required to abandon its con- 
ventions in three succeeding years, so this is the first volume of 
proceedings to appear since the publication of the report of its 
1930 convention. However, the high caliber of the reports and 
papers presented and the active interest evinced in the transcript 
of the discussions afford conclusive proof that the organization 
suffered no loss of enterprise or enthusiasm during the period of 
enforced idleness. Subjects covered in the papers and reports 
include Tie Renewals, Embankment Maintenance, Rail Conser- 
vation, Cleaning of Stone Ballast, the New Goal in Safety, 
Building a Maintenance Organization, Permanent Track Con- 
struction, and Meeting Present-Day Requirements. 
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Water Carrier Regulation 
Urged by Co-ordinator 


Otherwise Eastman sees no escape 
from argument that bars should 
be let down for railways 


Regulation of waterway transportation 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was advocated by Co-ordinator Eastman in 
an address before the Propeller Club at 
Philadelphia on April 27. Saying that he 
was convinced that extension of regulation 
on fair, equal, and impartial terms to all 
forms of transportation would be for the 
good of all concerned, Mr. Eastman added 
that “if those in power will not do that, 
then I see no escape from the argument 
of the railroads that some of the bars 
that .obstruct their action should be let 
down, so that the battle royal may be 
fought on more nearly equal terms.” 

“I do not believe that the country really 
wants to put the law of the survival of the 
fittest to the test in transportation,” he con- 
tinued, “but, if it does, let the test be fair 
and may the best man win. If all or even 
some of the restrictions which hamper 
the railroads in competition were removed, 
the tide of battle might turn in certain of 
the sectors. This is a phase of the subject 
to which the competing forms of transpor- 
tation may well give a little thought.” 

“The regulation proposed might have the 
effect of raising some water rates or 
charges,” Mr. Eastman said. “I do not 
anticipate that this would happen often, 
and where it did happen, it would be only 
to prevent the kind of piratical rate cutting 
or rate wars which in the end are harmful 
to all concerned. The public, as well as 
the carriers, has a direct interest in the 
discouragement of that sort of thing, for 
it is impossible in the long run to have 
transportation performed by private enter- 
Prise in any satisfactory way except under 
conditions which are financially sound. 

“Many seem to think that if there is to 
be comprehensive regulation of water car- 
ners, it ought to be administered by a 
separate body and not by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. I disagree wholly 
with that idea. The commission already 
has jurisdiction over joint rail and water 
rates and over all of the rates of water 
lines which are controlled by the railroads. 
There is no sound reason why jurisdiction 
over other port-to-port rates should be 
somewhere else. The railroads are bound 
to complain of the water lines, and the 
water lines of the railroads. Both will 
complain of the highway carriers, and vice 
versa. There is only one way to secure 
unity and consistency of action on these 
Matters, and that is to put them all under 


one head. The different forms of trans- 
portation are too interlocked and _ inter- 
dependent and react upon each other in too 
many ways to permit of uncoordinated 
regulation by separate commissions work- 
ing independently and, it may be, at cross 
purposes. 

“My job as Federal Co-ordinator of 
Transportation is fast nearing the end of 
its appointed life on June 16 next, and 
whether or not it will be given a new 
lease of life I do not know. I never sought 
the job in the first place and do not seek 
it for the future. Whatever the country 
wants me to do, I am willing to do to 
the best of my ability, and that’s that. It 
is at least one matter on which I shall not 
engage my railroad friends in battle.” 


To Investigate Ohio Commission’s 
Failure to Permit Rate Increase 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has announced a proceeding of investiga- 
tion, on petition of the railroads, because 
of the refusal of the Ohio Public Utili- 
ties Commission to authorize or permit 
the application of emergency increases in 
freight rates for intrastate traffic corres- 
ponding to those allowed by the federal 
commission for interstate traffic in Ex 
Parte No. 115. 


Twin Zephyr Traffic Analyzed 


The Twin Zephyrs of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, in the first week of their 
operation, carried a total of 1,211 persons, 
or an average of 86 per trip. The results 
of a questionnaire given to passengers 
asking how they would have made the 
trip if they had not used the Zephyr, 
showed that of the 801 persons answering 
8.9 per cent would have used an auto- 
mobile, 3.7 per cent would have used a 
bus, 8.7 per cent would have taken an air- 
plane, 33.6 per cent would have used some 
other day train and 45.1 per cent would 
have used an overnight train. 


Patent No. 2,000,000 an Improvement 
for Tires for Railroad Cars 


Patent No. 2,000,000 in the current nu- 
merical series which began July 28, 1836, 
was issued on April 30 by Conway P. Coe, 
Commissioner of Patents, to Joseph V. 
Ledwinka of Philadelphia, for an improve- 
ment for pneumatic tires for railroad cars. 
Mr. Ledwinka is chief engineer of the 
Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Co., of 
Philadelphia, to which the patent is as- 
signed. This patent, Mr. Ledwinka says, 
is the two hundred and forty-eighth he has 
received since 1899. His first patent, 
granted to him in that year, was on “a 
means of propulsion of vehicles by elec- 
tricity.” It was No. 638,643. 
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Consider Obvious Remedies 
for Rail Ills, Dunn Urges 


Advises such a course as prelude to 
any serious consideration of 
public-ownership plan 


“Before the people of the United States 
seriously consider the bill introduced in 
Congress recently by Senator Wheeler of 
Montana for government ownership of 
railways, it will be well for them to con- 
sider carefully what is really the matter 
with the railways, and whether their con- 
dition cannot be remedied in the public 
interest much better by other means than 
by plunging into a gigantic experiment in 
state socialism,” said Samuel O. Dunn, 
chairman of Simmons-Boardman Pub- 
lishing Company and editor of Ruilway 
Age, in an address on April 27 to the en- 
gineering students of Purdue University. 
“There has been much experience with 
government operation in other countries, 
and some experience with it in this coun- 
try, and those who compare the results of 
government and private operation in this 
and other countries will find the compari- 
son very illuminating. 

“Senator Wheeler said in a recent ad- 
dress that the present financial condition 
of the railways is ‘the crux of the govern- 
ment ownership question. Their financial 
condition is bad. It was worse once be- 
fore, however, when there was much less 
reason for it being bad; and it happens 
that this was under government operation 
in 1919, after the war was over, and in 
1920, immediately following return of the 
railways to private operation. 

“It is true that the financial condition 
of the railroads is the crux of their pres- 
ent problem. Comparison of their results 
in 1919 with their results under private 
operation either before or since clearly in- 
dicates, however, that adoption of perma- 
nent government operation would simply 
make their financial condition a permanent 
problem of the taxpayers. 

“What is the matter with the railways? 
Why are they in their present financial 
condition? The answers to these questions 
suggest the obvious means of solving their 
problem. First, their gross earnings are 
46 per cent less than in 1929. This is due 
to decline in their traffic caused by the 
depression. It is a condition that cannot 
be remedied by any change of manage- 
ment, but only by recovery of general 
business. Second, before and during the 
depression they have lost to competing 
carriers that are subsidized and not regu- 
lated by the government much traffic, a 


(Continued on page 704) 
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Elimination of Arch-Bar 
Truck Urged by Patterson 


Director of |. C. C. Bureau of Safety 
suggests that question receive 
further consideration 


A suggestion that further consideration 
be given by the railroads to the use of 
arch-bar trucks and that measures be taken 
by carriers and private car lines to elimi- 
nate them from service at the earliest 
possible date is included in a report by 
W. J. Patterson, director of the Bureau 
of Safety of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, on the derailment of a freight 
train on the Missouri Pacific at Cunning- 
ham Spur, Ark., on February 25. Stating 
that the accident was caused by the failure 
of an arch-bar truck, Mr. Patterson also 
suggested that further consideration be 
given to the desirability of materially re- 
ducing the load limits of cars equipped 
with arch-bar trucks until the equipment 
can be eliminated. 

Summarizing the general situation with 
respect to arch-bar trucks, the report says: 

“In 1931 the American Railway Asso- 
ciation adopted a rule to the effect that 
cars with arch-bar trucks would not be 
accepted in interchange from owners after 
January 1, 1936; this date recently has 
been extended to January 1, 1938; this 
extension gives the carriers something 
more than 2% years from the present 
time in which to replace arch-bar trucks. 
According to the figures of the Mechan- 
ical Division, Association of American 
Railroads, issued in March, 1935, of a total 
of 2,121,505 interchange freight cars 
owned or controlled by the railroads as of 
January 1, 1935, there were 672,597 
equipped with arch-bar trucks, or 31.7 per 
cent, and it was estimated that this num- 
ber would be reduced by 51,111 cars by 
June 30, 1935, leaving about 29.3 per cent 
of the present total still equipped with 
arch-bar trucks on that date. If a simi- 
lar reduction in numbers should be made 
every 6 months, arch-bar trucks would not 
be eliminated from service until about 
June 30, 1941, while if no more progress 
is made in the future than was made 
during the 5-year period between Janu- 
ary 1, 1930, and January 1, 1935, then 
arch-bar trucks will not be eliminated 
until about April 1, 1943. As regards in- 
dividual railroads it is to be noted that 
one large railroad and several smaller rail- 
roads now own no cars equipped with 
arch-bar trucks, while there are many 
railroads, including the Missouri Pacific, 
making such progress as to justify the 
expectation that they will not own any 
cars equipped with arch-bar trucks after 
January 1, 1938. On the other hand, how- 
ever, it is noted that the railroad owning 
the largest number of cars with arch-bar 
trucks, if it makes progress at the rate 
attained during the last 6 months of 
1934, and estimated to be attained dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1935, will 
not finally dispose of its arch-bar trucks 
until 1952, and there are other rail- 
roads which make an even worse show- 
ing for the same period of time, the fig- 
ures for one of these railroads indicating 
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that if its present rate is continued it will 
take 353 years to dispose of its arch-bar 
trucks. Many private car lines are not 
in as good condition as the railroads; in 
fact, one such concern owns more than 
10,000 cars with arch-bar trucks and yet 
it reported a slight increase for the last 6 
months of 1934 and does not contemplate 
any decrease whatever during the first 6 
months of 1935. In addition, attention is 
directed to the fact that in some cases at 
least arch-bar trucks are more prevalent 
on locomotive tenders than on freight 
cars; for example, in connection with a 
recent accident investigation, figures were 
presented showing that 67.65 per cent of 
all locomotive tenders on one railroad were 
equipped with arch-bar trucks, there being 
no particular difference in favor of pas- 
senger locomotive tenders as compared 
with those engaged in freight or switch- 
ing service. In the case of the railroad 
on which the present accident occurred a 
somewhat similar condition prevails, the 
percentages of tenders equipped with arch- 
bar trucks in passenger, freight and 
switching service being 63, 65 and 73 per 
cent, respectively. 

“Particular attention is directed to the 
information furnished by Mr. Baldwin 
showing that the number of arch-bar 
trucks repaired in 1934 amounted to 6,467 
and that arch-bar trucks caused 59 acci- 
dents during the same period, the total 
expense incident to these two _ items 
amounting to $183,817; also the statement 
of General Car Inspector Dysart that 
5,686 broken arch-bars were found on 
this railroad during 1934. These figures 
lend further emphasis to the necessity for 
all car owners to take active measures 
toward eliminating from service trucks of 
this type.” 


New England Governors Consider 
Transport Problems 


The governors of the six New England 
states met in Hartford, Conn., on April 
25 to consider the railroad transportation 
problems of that section. A_ resolution 
was adopted directing the governors’ trans- 
portation committee to study and report 
on such alternative proposals as the con- 
solidation of New England roads with 
trunk lines, the unification of New Eng- 
land roads into one system, retaining the 
present set-up and such other plans as 
the committee may deem it advisable to 
adopt for the benefit of the New England 
railroad transportation systems. 


Extension of Low-Rate Tickets on the 
Long Island 


The Long Island’s one-day, low-fare, 
round-trip tickets between suburban sta- 
tions and New York City are now to be 
accepted on all trains, all day, up to 4 
o’clock the following morning. Hereto- 
fore, the tickets were not usable in the 
rush hours. The announcement says that 
this and the other reductions in fares to 
and from New York, introduced two years 
ago, have proved popular, but still there 
has been no material increase in net re- 
ceipts, and the price of the one-day tick- 
ets is to be slightly increased; they will 
now cost about one-third less than the 
regular two-way tickets. 
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Beaver-Struthers Canal 
Project Is Denounced 


Huge subsidy to a few steel mills, 
vetoed by army, would harm 
railroads and industry 


Steel companies located on the three 
rivers in Pittsburgh, Pa., and vicinity and 
the railroads are attempting to acquaint 
the public with the facts concerning the 
projected Beaver-to-Struthers canal. An 
organization to give effect to this pur- 
pose, known as the Upper Ohio Valley 
Association, was formed April 23, at a 
meeting of nearly 50 railroad men and in- 
dustrialists in the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. Frank J. Lanahan, president 
of the Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Company, 
was elected temporary president, and a 
board of directors was chosen consisting 
of: J. M. Gillespie, president, Lockhart 
Iron & Steel Co.; E. L. Parker, president, 
Columbia Steel & Shafting Co.; E. W. 
Smith, vice-president, Pennsylvania; Ar- 
thur C. Townsend, of the Townsend Com- 
pany, New Brighton, and Curtis M. Yohe, 
vice-president, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. 
Carlton G. Ketchum is executive director, 
and McClean Work the secretary, and the 
Association has offices at 2220 Koppers 
building, Pittsburgh. 

The proposed Beaver-to-Struthers canal 
has been included in an omnibus Rivers 
and Harbors Bill, which has been passed 
by the House of Representatives. The 
bill is now before the Senate Commerce 
Committee. The Upper Ohio Valley As- 
sociation is asking that the Beaver-to- 
Struthers canal be omitted from the bill. 

Those companies represented at the 
meeting were: Norfolk & Western, New 
York Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie; Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie, Ches- 
apeake & Ohio, Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany, Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., Duff- 
Norton Manufacturing Company, West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company, Union 
Switch & Signal Co., Chamber of Com- 
merce of Pittsburgh, Valley Coal Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh Forgings Company, Flan- 
nery Bolt Company, Pennsylvania, Erie, 
Mayer China Company, Anderson Paper 
& Twine Co., Weirton Steel Company, 
Penn Iron & Steel Co., A. M. Byers Com- 
pany; Spang, Chalfant Company, Inc.; 
Peoples Natural Gas Company, Allegheny 
Steel Company, Standard Sanitary Manu- 
facturing Company, Townsend Company, 
Pittsburgh Steel Company, Akron Coal 
Company, Barnes Coal & Mining Co., Bel- 
mont Coal Company, Blue Shaft Coal 
Company, Cambridge Collieries Com- 
pany, Deep Basin Coal Company, Edge- 
field Coal Company, Hanna Coal Com- 
pany, Industrial Mining Company, Jeffer- 
son Coal Company, Lorain Coal & Dock 
Co., Midvale Coal Company, New York 
Coal Company, Ohio Block Coal Com- 
pany, Powhatan Mining Company, Rail 
& River Coal Co., Sunday Creek Coal 
Company, United States Coal Company, 
Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co. In addi- 
tion to these, a large number of other 
companies have expressed their intention 
of joining the movement. 
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The following resolution was adopted 
at the meeting : 

“The members of the Upper Ohio Val- 
fey Association earnestly oppose the con- 
struction of the proposed canal from the 
mouth of the Beaver River to Struthers, 
Ohio, and call upon all citizens interested 
in the welfare of Ohio, West Virginia, and 
Western Pennsylvania to join in express- 
ing to the United States Congress and the 
federal administration their desire that this 
project be abandoned. 

“Such a canal would benefit no district 
whatever save Youngstown and its im- 
mediate vicinity, and then only in a limited 
way. As proposed, it can be of no sub- 
stantial benefit to anyone save the large 
steel companies in Youngstown. On the 
other hand, the construction of the canal 
would cause substantial and unjustified in- 
jury to the steel, coal and other heavy in- 
dustries of the upper Ohio, Monongahela, 
and Allegheny valleys and adjacent terri- 
tory; would create tremendous disadvan- 
tage to the railroads and their employees; 
would result in permanent unemployment 
and serious losses to all of the communi- 
ties in the Upper Ohio Valley, which de- 
pend in large measure for their prosperity 
upon the steel industry and the railroads. 

“The Beaver-to-Struthers canal could be 
constructed only at a cost excessively be- 
yond any possible return to the public. The 
district and division engineers of the War 
Department, both of whom made a thor- 
ough survey, separately recommended 
strongly against it, and no additional facts 
have been developed to indicate that their 
reports and recommendations were in 
error. The constructiop of the canal 
would result only in a huge and unwar- 
ranted subsidy from the taxpayers to the 
steel companies in Youngstown. It would 
destroy or seriously damage many _busi- 
nesses now operating in the Beaver Valley, 
and lay a burden of debt on the counties 
affected, and their taxpayers, which they 
cannot possibly meet, in addition to cost- 
ing the taxpayers of the United States a 
sum unwarranted by even the maximum 
possible gains to the public. 

“The upper Ohio Valley requests the 
Commerce Committee of the United States 
Senate to omit provision for the Beaver- 
to-Struthers canal from Rivers and Har- 
bors Bill, H. R. 6732.” 


Tie Convention Program 


_ The Railway Tie Association will hold 
Its seventeenth annual convention at the 
Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo., on May 
15-17. The program for this meeting in- 
cludes the following: 

_A discussion of the problem of adjust- 
Ing percentages of grades in tie purchases 
to woods production, the railway view- 
Point being presented by H. R. Duncan, 
superintendent of timber preservation, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and the 
Producers’ viewpoint by W. P. Arnold, 
engineer, Century Wood Preserving Com- 
pany, 

The Arrangement and Maintenance of 
Assembly and Concentration Yards, by 
C. H. Hobbs, Hobbs Western Company. 

Trends in Railway Practices as They 
Affect Tie Life, by Elmer T. Howson, 
western editor, Railway Age. 

Why, When and Where to Apply Anti- 
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Splitting Irons to Ties in Storage, by 
R. E. Beegle, Beegle Tie Service Com- 
pany. 

There will also be an address on What 
the Railway Tie Association Can Do to 
Aid the Industry. In addition there will 
be a round table discussion on the Non- 
Adherence of Railroads to Standard Spec- 
ifications and the Resultant Bad Effects 
on the Tie Industry. The annual dinner 
will be held on Thursday evening, May 16. 


Dr. Black Aiding Canada’s Drought 
Relief Program 


Dr. W. J. Black, director of coloniza- 
tion and agriculture of the Canadian Na- 
tional, has been appointed by the Minister 
of Agriculture for Canada to membership 
on a commission to advise the Canadian 
Department of Agriculture with regard 
to projects for the relief of drought- 
stricken districts in western Canada. 


Peoria Transportation Club Organizes 
Study Classes 


The Transportation Club of Peoria has 
organized a study club which meets on 
the first and third Mondays of each month 
to study and discuss transportation. At 
the first meeting, the evolution of the 
classification was discussed by Wallace M. 
Snow, general agent of the Peoria & East- 
ern, and Peter J. Naughton, traffic man- 
ager of the Peoria Association of Com- 
merce spoke on Ex Parte 115 and the tariff 
issued in accordance with the decision. At 
the next meeting, May 6, O. T. Arnold, 
traffic manager of the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company, will continue the discussion of 
the classification, and W. V. Wheat, traf- 
fic manager of the Peoria Board of Trade, 
will speak on transit. 


Western Lines Agree on Pick-Up 
and Delivery Rates 


Western trunk line carriers, at a meet- 
ing in Chicago on April 30, approved the 
establishment of free pick-up and delivery 
service in connection with freight moving 
under less than carload rates within the 
Western trunk-line territory. Upon the con- 
currence of carriers in other territories, the 
service will be extended between points in the 
Western trunk-line territory and points in 
such other territories. This service will 
be performed by the carriers through their 
own facilities, or by drayage concerns 
under contract. An allowance of 5 cents 
per 100 Ib. will be made to consignors and 
consignees where they do the trucking. 
This service is granted under a readjust- 
ment of the existing rate structure, which 
on short haul business will effect reduc- 
tions in the present rates. 


North Shore Virtually Eliminates Class 
Freight 


The Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee, 
on May 1, placed new l.c.l freight rates in 
effect which virtually eliminate class 
freight through the handling of all 
shipments at a flat charge for all com- 
modities. Station-to-station shipments be- 
tween Chicago and Milwaukee, Wis., Ra- 
cine and Kenosha carried at a flat charge 
of 25 cents per 100 Ib., with a minimum 
charge of 50 cents a shipment, as com- 
pared with maxima of 53, 58 and 45 cents, 
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respectively, under the old tariffs. Op- 
tional pick-up and delivery service is pro- 
vided whereby shipments being forwarded 
to and from concerns in North Shore 
territory are picked up at the shipper’s 
plant for 5 cents per 100 1b., with a mini- 
mum charge of 25 cents a shipment. The 
charge for delivery to consignee is the 
same. This rate applies in all cities except 
Chicago where zone rates of 10 and 12 
cents per 100 lb., with a minimum charge 
of 50 cents, are in effect. 


Railroads and Brotherhoods Fail to 
Agree on Power Reverse Gear 


Representatives of the railroads and of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen failed to agree, at a 
meeting held in Washington on April 24 
and 25, on a program for installing power 
reverse gear. Following the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
holding invalid an order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission requiring the rail- 
roads to equip their locomotives with power 
reverse gear, on the ground that the com- 
mission had not made the necessary finding 
that such equipment was required for safe- 
ty, the brotherhoods had asked the com- 
mission to reconsider the case and issue 2 
new order. Commissioner McManamy then 
suggested that the railroads and the broth- 
erhoods confer in an effort to settle the 
matter by agreement. The roads were rep- 
resented by a committee of the Mechanical 
Division of the Association of American 
Railroads. It is understood that the broth- 
erhoods will file a formal petition for a 
reconsideration and a new order. 


Telegraph Section Meeting 


The Telegraph and Telephone section of 
the Association of American Railroads will 
hold its annual meeting at The Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, June 25, 26 and 27. In 
addition to reports of 18 committees on 
various features of the section’s work, the 
following papers will be presented: De- 
velopment and Improvement in the Tele- 
graphic Art, by a representative of the 
Western Union; Improvements in Toll Cir- 
cuit Design and Transmission, by a repre- 
sentative of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company; Improved Types of 
Transmission Measuring Systems, by a 
representative of the A. T. & T.; Applica- 
tion of Printer Selector Equipment to Rail- 
road Teletype Lines, by a representative 
of the American Automatic Electric Sales 
Company. 

The election of officers will take place 
at this meeting. Copies of the reports will 
soon be distributed. Secretary W. A. 
Fairbanks (New York) requests members 
to advise him by June 11 as to their inten- 
tion to be present; and with names of visi- 
tors or others accompanying them. 


Equipment Depreciation Rates 
Prescribed by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued an order dated April 25 pre- 
scribing depreciation rates applicable to 
equipment for 32 railroads, most of them 
short lines but including several Class I 
roads. Annual percentage rates are pre- 
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scribed by accounts for the different classes 
of equipment and a composite percentage 
rate is given which is not prescribed but 
merely represents the composite resulting 
from the application of the primary ac- 
count rates as prescribed, to the deprecia- 
tion base shown in the returns received 
from the individual carriers. In general 
the depreciation base referred to is the in- 
vestment as of January 1, 1934, and is 
subject to whatever fluctuation may result 
from the addition or retirement of equip- 
ment subsequent to that date. 

The rates prescribed are based in large 
part on the data submitted by each road, 
appropriate consideration being given to 
the particular type of equipment involved, 
the judgment of the carrier’s officers con- 
cerning prospective service life, etc. The 
composite rates stated include 3.22 per cent 
for the Central of Georgia, 3.13 per cent 
for the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha, 3.24 per cent for the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, and 2.83 per cent 
for the Northern Pacific. 


New York State Crossing-Sign Law 


The law of the state of New York, 
regulating warning signs on the highway 
at the approach to railroad crossings, is 
amended by an act which was approved by 
the Governor on April 26. Section 53-a is 
amended so as to provide a larger disk, 
and reflecting letters are allowed. The 
standard circular metal disk, now 24 in. in 
diameter, is enlarged to 30 in., the new 
dimension being required from January 1, 
1936; but no change is required in existing 
signs. The new design is to have a yellow 
instead of a white field, and instead of the 
black perpendicular and horizontal lines, 
the design is a miniature of the standard 
cross buck crossing sign, each diagonal 
line to be 2% in. wide. The letters RR 
in the right and left quadrants are to be 
6 in. high and 434 in. wide, in lines of 1-in. 
stroke. Nothing is said about reflecting 
buttons in the circular border. As already 
provided in the New York law, the com- 
mission having jurisdiction may modify de- 
tails of installation where necessary and 
desirable, and may also require grade 
crossings to be made free of obstruction to 
vision. 

The terms of this law correspond to the 
changes made by the National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety as an- 
nounced at the meeting of the Signal Sec- 
tion A. A. R. at Chicago last March. 


The Canadian Roads in March 


Net operating revenues of the Canadian 
Pacific in March totaled $1,047,235, as 
compared with $1,518,929 in March of last 
year, representing a decrease of $471,693. 
Gross for March at $9,515,608 showed a 
decrease of $430,713 and operating ex- 
penses at $8,468,372 showed an increase of 
$40,980. 

For the first quarter net totaled $2,101,- 
694, which contrasts with $3,336,439 in 
the corresponding three-month period of 
1934, a decrease of $1,124,744. Gross for 
the quarter at $26,438,271 showed a de- 
crease of $1,048,900, while operating ex- 
penses at $24,336,576 recorded an increase 
of $75,844. 

The Canadian National’s net operating 
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revenue in March was $1,096,422, a reduc- 
tion of $502,537 from March of last year. 
The month’s gross was down $436,367 
from last year’s total of $13,842,281, while 
an increase of $66,170 was shown in ex- 
penses which totaled $12,745,859 for the 
month. 

For the quarter operating revenues 
amounted to $38,376,400, compared with 
$37,366,442 for the similar period of last 
year, an improvement of $1,009,958. Op- 
erating expenses for the three months 
period were $37,889,037, as compared with 
$37,301,439 for the similar period of 1934, 
an increase of $587,597. Net operating 
revenue totaled $487,363, as compared with 
$65,003 for the quarter period of 1934, an 
increase of $422,361. 


Transportation Questions Before U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce 


At a conference on transportation at the 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States at Washing- 
ton on May 1 Dr. Harold G. Moulton, 
president of the Brookings Institution, pre- 
sented a paper urging the necessity for trans- 
portation companies engaged in all forms 
of transportation. He said that although 
the word “co-ordination” is commonly em- 
ployed current legislative proposals are 
merely concerned with co-operation, and 
that we cannot expect to have genuinely 
effective co-ordination in the common busi- 
ness of transporting goods so long as our 
transportation agencies remain as separate- 
ly organized competing companies. Luther 
M. Walter, of Chicago, also spoke at the 
meeting, advocating regulation of highway 
and water transportation and opposing 
proposals for a six-hour day in railroad 
service, reorganization of railroads under 
present earning conditions, statutory re- 
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Commission, and government ownership. 
He also opposed the idea of continuing the 
office of co-ordinator of transportation, 
saying the railroad association should be 
given an opportunity to demonstrate what 
the railroads can do for themselves. 

A resolution from the floor proposing 
maximum standards for weight and length 
of highway vehicles was defeated by a 
large vote, although the subject was ex- 
pected to come before the membership of 
the chamber as the result of a committee 
report. A resolution was also adopted by 
the conference unanimously expressing the 
opinion that a larger sum should be allo- 
cated for grade crossing elimination under 
the work-relief program than the $100,- 
000,000 to $200,000,000 suggested by the 
President recently at a press conference. 


B. & O. Advertising Capitalizes on 
News Interest in Washington 


The Baltimore & Ohio’s current pas- 
senger service advertising campaign is cap- 
italizing on the widespread news interest 
in Washington, D. C., to promote travel 
over B. & O. lines to the nation’s cap- 
ital. The campaign, which is designed to 
“supply the urge” to visit Washington, is 
featuring not only Washington’s historic 
appeal, but also recent improvements and 
new governmental buildings to emphasize 
the “new Washington,” offering “a host 
of new things to see and new places to 
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visit.” Since annual pilgrimages of schoo] 
children to Washington are an important 
factor in B. & O. traffic to that city, ad- 
vertising in publications reaching educa- 
tors and teachers offers a special class- 
room project on Washington for free dis- 
tribution in schools. 

In commenting on the current campaign, 
which is being handled in the east by the 
Richard A. Foley Advertising Agency, 
Inc., of Philadelphia, Pa., and in the west 
by Carroll Dean Murphy, Inc., of Chi- 
cago, R. C. MacLellan, advertising agent 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, said: “We be- 
lieve in a widespread co-ordination of all 
of our advertising with the current news 
interest in Washington. Rarely have the 
newspapers and magazines given as much 
space to Washington as they do today. 
We hope to capitalize on this nationwide 
interest, first, by still further directing 
public attention to Washington activities 
and, secondly, by selling the public on the 
advantages of going to Washington via 
the B. & O. We feel this tie-in will be 
especially effective this year.” 


A.A.R. Appoints Grade Crossing 
Committee 


The board of directors of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads has appointed 
a special committee to represent the car- 
riers in connection with the allocation of 
grade crossing elimination funds from 
President Roosevelt’s $4,000,000,000 works 
relief fund. Members of this committee 
are: R. E. Dougherty, vice-president, 
New York Central Lines (chairman) ; T. 
J. Skillman, chief engineer, Pennsylvania; 
W. D. Faucette, chief engineer, Seaboard 
Air Line; G. W. Harris, chief engineer, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; C. F. 
Loweth, consulting engineer, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific. Robert H. 
Ford, assistant chief engineer, Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, who is also chair- 
man of the A. A. R. engineering division, 
is to be an ex-officio member of the com- 
mittee. 

J. G. Brennan has been appointed sec- 
retary of the committee and will also join 
the staff of the A. A. R. vice-president in 
charge of the Operations and Maintenance 
department as engineer of grade cross- 
ings. Mr. Brennan, who has been engi- 
neer of grade crossings for the New York 
Central at New York, will be a liaison 
officer between the Operations and Main- 
tenance department and the government 
officials handling grade crossing matters. 

The new A. A. R. committee is de- 
signed to co-operate with representatives 
of the individual railroads and to maintain 
contact with the federal authorities hav- 
ing jurisdiction over the grade crossing 
question. It is not the intention to alter 
or interfere with the present set-up in in- 
dividual states. 


Excellent Safety Record in Transport 
of Dangerous Articles 


The railroads of the United States and 
Canada in 1934 handled approximately 
315,000,000 pounds of dangerous explos- 
ives, millions of gallons of gasoline, 
enormous quantities of compressed gases, 
acids and corrosive, poisonous and inflam- 
mable liquids, as well as hundreds of other 
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dangerous articles, with a loss of six lives 
which, in no instance, can be attributed to 
any failure on the part of the railroads, 
according to a report made public by the 
Bureau of Explosives of the Association 
of American Railroads. 

Of the six fatalities, five were attrib- 
utable to inflammable liquids, while the 
other fatality was caused by an accident 
to a chlorine gas tank car. Of the five 
caused by inflammable liquids, one was a 
car inspector who, with a lighted lantern, 
approached too close to a leaking tank car, 
another was a trespasser who was killed 
while filling an automobile tank from a 
leaking gasoline tank car which had been 
involved in a wreck, while three were 
trespassers who were killed in the derail- 
ment of a freight train. 

Accidents chargeable to explosives and 
other dangerous articles caused property 
josses totaling $293,825 in 1934, a decrease 
of $6,365 compared with such losses in 
1933. 

In the transportation of explosives of all 
kinds by the railroads of the United States 
and Canada, the only explosions or fires 
which took place in 1934 were those con- 
nected with the handling of toy torpedoes. 
In nearly all of these instances the ac- 
cidents resulted from the sensitiveness of 
these torpedoes. 


The “Comet” Makes Its First Trip 


On Monday, April 29, the New Ha- 
ven’s new streamline train “Comet” made 
its first run in New England territory on 
a trip from New Haven to Boston with 
a group of newspaper representatives, rail- 
road officers and representatives of man- 
ufacturers who supplied materials and 
equipment for the train. Previously the 
Comet had made a run from the plant 
of the Goodyear-Zeppelin Company at 
Akron, Ohio, to New Haven. It left 
Akron at 7:00 a. m. E.S.T. on April 27 
and arrived at New Haven at 10:51 p. m. 
the same day, having traveled over the 
Baltimore & Ohio from Akron to Pitts- 
burgh and over the Pennsylvania from 
Pittsburgh to New York, where it was de- 
livered to the New Haven lines. 

On Monday’s trip the train left New 
Haven at 9:16 E.S.T. and made the run 
to Boston (South Station) without stop, 
covering the 156.8 miles in 142 minutes, 
attaining, at one time, a speed of 110.29 
mph. The Comet was built for service 
between Providence and Boston on a 
schedule of 44 miles in 44 minutes and on 
Monday’s trip this part of the run was 
covered in 37 minutes. 

Upon arrival in Boston the train was 
opened for public inspection after appro- 
priate ceremonies at the South Station, 
during which brief addresses were made 
by President Palmer of the New Haven; 
fepresentatives of the states of Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island; representatives of 
the cities of Boston and Providence and 
Fire Chief” Ed. Wynn, who was among 
the guests on the trip. 

From April 30 to May 24 the Comet 
will be exhibited at various points through- 
out New Haven territory in New Eng- 
land and is scheduled to be shown at 
Grand Central Terminal, New York, on 
May 6. The train will go into regular 
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service on June 5, making five round trips 
between Boston and Providence daily, ex- 
cept Sundays, the first trip each day leav- 
ing Providence at 8:00 a. m. (E.D.S.T.) 
and the last trip arriving at Providence at 
midnight. 


Employment Created by P.W.A. Loans 
for Equipment 


Approximately 56,000,000 hours of work 
have been created by manufacture of 25,- 
431 freight cars for which P.W.A. made 
loans of $53,000,000 to railroads, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by the P.W.A. 
Production of materials and parts created 
40,690,000 hours of indirect and industrial 
employment in all sections of the country, 
and 12,258,000 hours of work were pro- 
vided for men employed in the assembling 
plants. The indirect employment was 
created largely in the industries manufac- 
turing iron and steel. 

The figures are the result of a factual 
study undertaken by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics to determine the relationship of 
indirect and industrial employment to di- 
rect employment on various types of public 
works projects. 

Manufacture of the average freight car 
provides 2,200 hours of both direct and 
indirect employment, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported to Public Works Ad- 
ministrator Ickes, of which 1,600 hours is 
provided by material production and trans- 
portation and 600 hours is created in 
the assembly plants where fabricated 
parts are put together into finished cars. 
The 15,258,000 hours of direct employ- 
ment provided by the car building pro- 
gram was divided between the employees 
of car manufacturing companies and shop- 
men employed by railroad companies which 
built cars in their own shops. Employees 
of equipment manufacturers received ap- 
proximately 8,805,000 hours of work in 
building 14,675 freight cars, and railroad 
shopmen received about 6,454,000 hours of 
work in building 1,756 cars. Railroad shop- 
men also were given a large amount of 
employment by P.W.A. loans to repair 
old cars and locomotives. 


M-10,001 Soon to be Placed in 
Regular Service 


The M-10,001, the high-speed, stream- 
lined train of the Union Pacific, which, 
last October, set two world records for 
speed on a trial run between Los Angeles 
and New York, will be placed in regular 
service between Chicago and_ Portland, 
Oregon, on a schedule of 40 hr. (56.8 
m.p.h. for the 2,272 miles), during the 
latter part of May or early in June. At 
the beginning of the service, summer 
tourist rates will apply on this train the 
same as on other trains. Since last winter, 
the train has been undergoing changes, 
determined upon as the result of experi- 
ments which the road has been conduct- 
ing. New trucks have been perfected 
which eliminate vibration and sway, even 
at extremely high speeds. The power 
plant, originally a 900-hp., 12-cylinder, 
Diesel engine, has been enlarged to a 1,200- 
hp., 16-cylinder, Diesel engine. A dining 


and lounge car, incorporating many in- 
novations in both decoration and equip- 
With this 


ment, has also been added. 
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addition the train will consist of seven 
cars, including the power car, a mail-bag- 
gage-express car, the dining-lounge car, 
three Pullman sleeping cars and a coach- 
buffet car. An all-wave radio set will pro- 
vide entertainment and news features for 
passengers. : 

The train will make six round trips a 
month between Chicago and Portland, de- 
partures being in the evening every five 
days from the Chicago & North Western 
terminal for the westbound trip and ar- 
rivals at the same station in the morning. 
The first trip will be eastbound from Port- 
land, departing in the late afternoon and 
arriving in Chicago early on the second 
morning. Both railroads are making 
elaborate preparations for the inaugura- 
tion of the new service, in which promi- 
nent civic and business leaders of the two 
cities will participate. 


President Calls for Transportation 
Legislation 


“Not only business recovery, but the 
general economic recovery of the Nation 
will be greatly stimulated by the enact- 
ment of legislation designed to improve 
the status of our transportation agen- 
cies,” President Roosevelt said in his ra- 
dio address to the American people on 
Sunday evening, April 28, specifically list- 
ing the subject of transportation legis- 
lation in the program which he desires to 
have Congress enact before adjournment. 
He had previotisly recommended such leg- 
islation to Congress in a general way and 
has repeatedly promised a special message 
to Congress on the subject, but his state- 
ment of the “essential factors in a rounded 
program for national recovery,” although 
brief, was a little more comprehensive as 
to the program outlined by Co-ordinator 
Eastman than his previous public utter- 
ances. 

“There is need,” the President said, “for 
legislation providing for the regulation of 
interstate transportation by buses and 
trucks, to regulate transportaion by wa- 
ter, new provisions for strengthening our 
merchant marine and air transport, meas- 
ures for the strengthening of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to enable it 
to carry out a rounded conception of the 
national transportation system in which 
the benefits of private transportation are 
retained, while the public stake in these 
important services is protected by the pub- 
lic’s government.” 

The President has on several occasions 
reiterated his advocacy of co-ordinated 
regulation of all forms of transportation 
by a single commission and the bill for the 


* regulation of trucks and buses is well on 


its way to passage at this session of Con- 
gress, but the President’s specific repeti- 
tion of his recommendation for regulation 
of water transportation is of interest be- 
cause more opposition has developed and 
less progress has been made in the hand- 
ling of the Eastman water carrier bill, 
while hearings have been started in both 
houses of Congress on another bill which 
would place a new separate commission 
in charge of water transportation. The 
President also referred specifically to the 
strengthening of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the only concrete proposal for 
which now pending in Congress is the 
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Eastman bill, and he spoke of “the bene- 
fits of private transportation.” 

The entire program urged by the Presi- 
dent includes so many highly controver- 
sial subjects that members of Congress 
regard it as a heavy one to be acted on 
at one session and opinions have been ex- 
pressed that Congress would have to re- 
main in session well into the summer un- 
less part of the program is to be aban- 
doned. 

The sub-committee of the House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce 
that is considering the motor carrier bill 
held another meeting on Tuesday and re- 
ported that it was making progress but 
will meet again next Tuesday before 
reporting to the full committee. 

No hearings have yet been held on the 
bill to reorganize the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which also includes the pro- 
vision for making the office of co-ordi- 
nator a permanent one, as Mr. Eastman’s 
term of office expires on June 16. There 
is some talk of passing the Crosser resolu- 
tion to extend the term for another year. 
Senator Wheeler on Wednesday also in- 
troduced a resolution to extend the co- 
ordinator act one year. 

The Senate audit and control committee, 
to which was referred Senator Wheeler’s 
resolution proposing an investigation of 
railroad financing, called before it on 
Tuesday Co-ordinator Eastman and Chair- 
man Kennedy of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, announcing that it 
would consider the matter further on 
Thursday. 

Hearings before the House judiciary 
committee on the bill to amend the rail- 
road bankruptcy law to facilitate reorgani- 
zations were concluded on April 25 with 
a final statement by Co-ordinator Eastman 
urging the importance of setting up ade- 
quate reorganization machinery. 


Accidents Caused by Motor Vehicles 
Running into Side of Trains 


Of the 3,322 highway grade crossing ac- 
cidents involving a collision of a motor ve- 
hicle and a train, reported to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by steam rail- 
roads for the year 1934, 1,287 or 38.7 per 
cent were instances in which motor vehicles 
ran into the side of trains, according to a 
statement analyzing such accidents issued 
by the Bureau of Statistics of the com- 
mission. Accidents of this latter type re- 
sulted in the death of 287 persons and in- 
juries to 1,865, according to the statement, 
which emphasizes some of the interesting 
facts brought out by its analysis. 


The vehicles running into the sides of ° 


trains were passenger automobiles in 1,105 
cases, motor trucks in 174 cases, motor 
cycles in 7 cases, and a motor bus in 1 
case. 

Of these accidents 856 or 66.5 per cent 
occurred at crossings unprotected except 
for crossing signs, while 431 or 33.5 per 
cent occurred at crossings which were 
protected by safety devices at the time of 
the accident. Signals indicating the pres- 
ence of a train were operating in 270 cases, 
a watchman was on duty in 136 cases, and 
gates were down in 25 cases. 

Trains were struck back of engine, or 
leading car if engine was not on front end 
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of train, in 730 cases, while the engine or 
leading car was struck in 477 cases. 

In 279 cases, or 21.7 per cent of the 
total, trains were standing, while in 1,001 
cases, or 77.8 per cent of the total, the 
trains were moving. Freight trains were 
involved in 751 accidents, passenger trains 
in 243 accidents, and yard movements in 
230 accidents. During daylight hours 91 
accidents involved freight trains, 154 acci- 
dents involved passenger trains, and 31 
accidents involved yard movements. 

The reports show that 302, or 23.5 per 
cent, of these accidents occurred during 
daylight, while 985 or 76.5 per cent oc- 
curred during the dark. In determining 
whether the accident should be placed 
under the headings “daylight” or “dark” 
consideration was given to the hour, the 
location, and the description given on the 
report, daylight being taken as ending 
one half hour after sunset in doubtful 
cases. The greatest number of accidents 
occurred between midnight and one o'clock. 
During this hour there were 138 accidents 
or 14.0 per cent of the total at night, with 
24 persons killed and 232 injured. During 
the next hour there were 105 accidents 
with 21 persons killed and 174 injured. It 
should be considered in this connection that 
the preponderance of night accidents re- 
flects not merely the effect of lack of day- 
light, but also the fact that many cross- 
ings have special protection by day but 
not by night. 

According to reports received the view 
was clear in 157 of the daylight accidents, 
and in 493 of those at night. The weather 
was reported as clear in 232 of the day- 
light accidents, and in 703 of those at 
night. 

In 73 instances the statement was made 
in the report that the driver or the driver 
and occupants of the motor vehicle were 
intoxicated. Of these 73 accidents, 9 oc- 
curred during daylight hours and 64 at 
night. In 4 instances the statement was 
made that the driver was asleep, 1 in day- 
light and 3 at night. 

Accidents at highway grade crossings 
are reportable if highway travelers are in- 
capacitated for more than 1 day, if per- 
sons on the train are reportably injured, 
or if railway property is damaged in ex- 
cess of $150. Persons who die from in- 
juries received after a period of 24 hours 
from the time of injury are reported as 
injured, and not as killed. Further facts 
relative to motor vehicles running into the 
side of trains during 1934 are indicated in 
a series of tables accompanying the report. 


Consider Obvious Remedies 
for Rail Ills, Dunn Urges 


(Continued from page 699) 


large part of which they can recover if 
government transportation policies are 
made fair, and numerous improvements in 
facilities and operation now under way on 
almost every railway can be completed. 
Third, their operating costs are excessive 
in proportion to their earnings principally 
because the present average hourly wage 
of their employes is 22 per cent higher 
than under government operation in 1919 
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and 170 per cent higher than before the 
war. Fourth, the bond interest and other 
fixed charges of many are relatively too 
high, not because they have been much 
increased within the last decade, which 
they have not been, but because the gross 
and net earnings from which to pay them 
have so greatly declined. Fifth, their 
taxes took only 4% per cent of their gross 
earnings in 1919, and were actually larger 
in 1933, when they took 8 per cent of their 
gross earnings. Sixth, the decline of earn- 
ings during the depression has arrested 
the great economies in operation preyj- 
ously being effected by improvements in 
plants which will be resumed when im- 
proved earnings and credit make it pos- 
sible. 

“In spite of terribly adverse conditions, 
some of the most notable improvements 
in facilities and service in history have 
been made within recent years. 

“There is nothing whatever in the rec- 
ord of government operation in this or 
any other country to indicate with prac- 
tical certainty that its adoption would ac- 
complish anything for anybody excepting 
the piling up of a huge railroad deficit 
for the taxpayers. The solution of the 
railroad problem can be accomplished by 
co-operation of the government and the 
managements of the railways in the adop- 
tion of polices that will make them a 
self-supporting industry. They were not 
a self-supporting industry under govern- 
ment operation. They are not a self- 
supporting industry under government 
ownership in most other countries. There 
is no real solution of the railroad prob- 
lem, however, under either government or 
private operation, excepting by making 
them a self-supporting, not a tax-support- 
ing industry. Surely our present govern- 
ment debt and deficits are huge enough 
without virtually doubling them, as would 
be the almost certain result of adopting 
government ownership of railways.” 


Meetings & Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings: 

Arr Brake Association.—T. L. Burton, Room 
3400 Empire State Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

ALLIED RatLway Suppry AssociaTion.—F. W. 
Venton, Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. To meet with Air Brake 
Association, Car Department Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, International Railroad Master Black- 
smiths’ Association, International Railway 
Fuel Association, International Railway Gen- 
eral Foreman’s Association, Master Boiler 
Makers’ Association and the Traveling Engi 
neers’ Association. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OF 
FICERS.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R., M. & 0. 
R. R., Chicago, II. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
AcENTs.—E. L. Duncan, 816 McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Annual’ meeting, Sep- 
tember 17, 1935, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
OFFIcEers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. of N. J. 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIY- 
TENDENTS.—F. O. Whiteman, Union Station, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting, June 18-20, 
1935, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Il. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ADVERTISING 
AGcENnts.—E, A. Abbott, Poole Bros., Inc., 85 
W. Harrison St., Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dintne Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. & L. Ry» 
836 S. Federal St., Chicago, IIl. Annual 
meeting, San Francisco, Cal. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY BRIDGE AND BUILDING Asso- 
ciations.—C. A. Lichty, C. & N. W. Ry. 
319 N. Waller Ave., Chicago, Ill. Annua 
meeting, October 15-17, 1935, Hotel Steves, 
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MAKE THE ANSWER 
A PRACTICAL ONE 


Analyze your needs in motive power to be sure new power 
completely meets your transportation requirements. 

Such an analysis will show that the steam locomotive pro- 
vides maximum power at any required speed with unequalled 
flexibility of operation and can be purchased at less cost 


than any other form of prime mover. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, INCORPORATED, LIMA, 
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Chicago, Ill. Exhibit by Bridge and Build- 
ing Supply Men’s Association. 

AMERICAN Raitway Car Institute.—W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York, 

AMERICAN RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
—E. H. Gurton, Mgr., Land Settlement and 
Development, C. N. R., St. Paul, Minn. 
Next meeting, December S 6, 1935, Chicago, 


AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in co-operation with the Association 
of American Railroads, Division IV.—E. H. 
Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
Annual meeting, March 10-12, 1936, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Il 

AMERICAN RatILway MaGazINeE EpttTors’ Assocta- 
TION.—John Ferrick, Missouri Pacific Lines 
Magazine, 2108 Missouri Pacific Lines Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN Ralttway Toot ForEMEN’s AssOocIA- 
tion.—G. G. Macina, C. M. St. P. & P. 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Auneeees Suort Line RAILROAD ASSOCIATION.— 

E. Schindler, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 

BS D. . Annual meeting, October, 
1935, ‘New Orleans, La. 

AMERICAN Society oF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 


29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. Railroad 
Division. — Marion B. Richardson, 192 E., 
Cedar St., Livingston, N. J. Spring meeting, 


jase 19- 21, 1935, Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, 

io. 

AMERICAN TRANSIT Assoctation.—Guy C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Annual meeting, during week of September 
23, 1935, Atlantic City, N. J. 

AMERICAN Woop PRESERVERS’ oe 

Dawson, 1427 Eye St., W., Washing- 

ton, D. C. Annual cae 1936, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
ae Transportation Bldg., 


Rattroaps.—H. J. 
Washington, 


Operations and Maintenance Department.— 
Downes, vieg ventas, Transpor- 

tation Bldg., Washington,- D. C. 
Division I.—Operating.—J. C. Caviston, 

30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Freight Station Section.—R. O. Well:, 
Freight Agent, Illinois Central Rail- 
road, Chicago, Ill. Annual meet- 
ing, June 18-20, 1935, Koaticker- 
bocker Hotel, Chica 0, Ill. 

Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. 
sa 30 Vesey St., New York, 
N. Y. Annual meeting, June 10-11, 
1935, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At: 
lantic City, N. J. 

Protective Section. =» C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. "An- 
nual meeting, June 5-6, 1935, French 
“e Springs Hotel, French Lick, 


nd, 

Safety Section.—J. C. Griee. 30 
Vesey St., New York, N, Y.  An- 
nual meeting, October 15- 16, 1935, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Telegraph and Telephone Section.—W. 
A. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., New 
York, N. ¥Y. Annual meeting, June 


25- 27, 1935, Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago, Il. 
Division I1.—Transportation—G. W. 
sare, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Division IV. — Engineering. — E. H. 
Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, il. Annual meeting, March 10- 


12, 1936, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 
Construction and Maintenance Sec- 
tion. —E. H. Fritch, 59 Van 
Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
Electrical Section.—E. H. Fritch, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Til. 
—. 30 


Signal Section.—R. H. C. 
esey St., New York, N. Y. 
Division V.—Mechanical.—V. R. Haw- 
thorne, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting, June 26-27, 
1935, Congress Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 
Division VI.—Purchases and Stores.— 
W. Jj. Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New 
Yoru: B..¥. 
Division VII. —Freight Claims.—Lewis 
——t 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
Ill. Annual meeting, May 21- 
23 °i935, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 
Division VII. — Motor Transport. — 
George M. Campbell, a 
Bldg., Washington, 


Car-Service Division—C. A. Buch, 
gvemnpettation Bidg., Washington, 
Traffic Department.—A. F. Cleveland, 


Vice-President, Transportation Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valua- 
tion Department.—E. H. Bunnell, Vice- 
President, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D 

Association oF Rattway Cratm AceEnts.—F. L. 
Johnson, Chief Clerk and Claim Agent, Gen- 
eral Claims, Dept., Alton R. R., 340 W. Har- 
rison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, May 
15-17, 1935, Hotel Biltmore, New York, 


ASSOCIATION OF RAtLWay ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 
A. Andreucetti, C. & N. W., 


—Jos. 1519 
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Daily News Bldg., 
Chicago, 

BripGE AND BuILpDING Supply MEN’s AsSSOCIA- 
TIon.—L. F. Flanagan, Detroit Graphite Com- 
pany, Room 1158, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Meets with American Railway 
Bridge and Building Association. 

CANADIAN Rattway CLus.—C. R. Crook, 2276 
Wilson Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. 
Regular meetings, second Monday of each 
month, except June, July and August Wind- 
sor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT OFFicers’ AssocriaTion.—A. S. 
ge a M. C. B. Belt Ry. of Chicago, 

926 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill. 

Car A s AssocIATION oF CHIcAGo.—G. K. 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago, Ill. Reg- 
tilar meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, Iil. 

Car poe s ASSOCIATION OF Los ANGELES.— 

Krause, Room 299, 610 S. Main St., 
s Angeles, Cal. Club not active at present. 

Car ForEMEN’S AssociaTION OF St. Louis, Mo.— 
E. G. Bishop, Illinois Central R. R., East 
St. Louis, Ill. 

CentraL Raitway Cxius or Burrato.—M. D. 
Reed, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley Square, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, second 
Thursday of each month, except June, ad 
and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y 

Cincinnati Rattway Cius.—D. R. Boyd, 2920 
Utopia Place, Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Operation suspended indefinitely. 

CLEVELAND RatLway Cius.—F. L. Frericks, 14416 
Alder Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Meetings tem- 
porarily sus ended. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MASTER BLACKSMITHS’ 
AssocIaTIon.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY FUEL ASSOCIATION.— 
T. D. Smith, 1660 Old Colony Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

INTERNATIONAL RaILway GENERAL FOREMEN’S As- 
SOCIATION.—Wm. Hall, 1061 W. Wabasha 
St., Winona, Minn. 

Master Borer Makers’ AssociatTion.—A. F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES COMMISSIONERS.—Clyde S. Bailey, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Annual meeting, October 15- 
18, 1935, Nashville, Tenn. 

Nationa RAtLway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
C. W. Kelly, Suite 322, 910 * Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Exhibit at A. R. E. A. 
Convention. 

NATIONAL SaFety Councit.—Steam Railroad Sec- 
tion (see Safety Section, Association of 
American Railroads). 

NEw ENGLAND RAILROAD CLius.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regular 
meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, ass. 

New York Rarrtroap Crus.—D. W. 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular meet- 
ings, third Friday of each month, except 
June, July and August, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York, N. 

Paciric RAILWAY Cius.—William S. Wollner, 
P. O. Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Thursday of each month, 
alternately at San Francisco and Oakland, 
excepting July at Los Angeles and October 
at Sacramento. 

Rattway AccounTING OFFICERS’ ASSOcIATION.— 
Merged with Association of American Rail- 
roads.) 

RaItway BusINEss papecsensen, —P. H. Middle- 
ton (Treas. and Asst. Sec.), First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, III. Annual meeting, 
November, 1935, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, III. 

Raitway Crus oF PittspurcH. —J. D. Conway, 
1941 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rattway ELectricat Suprpry MANUFACTURERS’ 
AssoctaTIon.—Edward Wray, 9 S. Clinton 
St., Chicago, Ill. Meets with Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers. 

Rattway Fire Protection AssocraTIon.—R. R. 
Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Balti- 
more, 4 

Rattway Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1941 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division, 
Purchases and Stores Division, and Motor 
Transport Division, Association of American 
Railroads. 

RAILway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assocration.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Y. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. Division TI. 

RaItway TIE AssoctaTIon. —A. S. Fathman, Rail- 
way Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Annual 
meting, May 15-17, 1935, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rartway Treasury OrFricers’ ASSOCIATION.— 
L. W. Cox, 1428 Broad Street Station Bldg., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE oF Way Asso- 
cIaTIOn.—T. F. Donahoe, Gen. Supvr. Road, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting, September 17-19, 1935, Hotel Stev- 
ens, Chicago, 

Stcnat APPLIANCE AssoctaTion.—G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., 


400 W. Madison St., 


Pye, 30 
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New York, N. Y. A. Be 
Signal Section. 
Society OF OFFICERS, UNITED ASSOCIATIONS oF 


Meets with A. 


RAILROAD VETERANS.—M. Jones, Balti. 
more & Ohio, Mt. Royal Station, Baltimore, 
Md. Annual meeting, October 5-6, 1935, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 

SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY CLusB.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular enna. third Thursday in 
gan. March, May, J July, September and 

ovember. Ansley otel, Atlanta, Ga. 

ASSOCIATION OF Car SERVICE Orrt- 

Parks, A. B. & C. R. R., At. 
lanta, Ga. 


Toot ForREMEN Suppliers’ AssociIaTIon.—E. E, 
Caswell, Union Twist Drill Co., 11 S. Clin. 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. Meets with American 
Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 

Toronto Rattway Cus. —R. H. Burgess, P. 0, 
Box 8, Terminal “fA.” Toronto, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, first Friday of each month, 


SouTHERN 
cERS.—R. G. 


except July, August and September. Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Suppty AssocraTion.—D. Higgins, 
Gardner-Denver Company, 332 §. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago, Ill. Meets with Roadmasters’ 
and Maintenance of Way Association. 
TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ ASSOCIATION.—W. 0. 
Thompson, 1177 E. 98th St., Cleveland, Ohio, 
ween, Raruway Crus.—c. L. Emerson, C. M. 
& P., Chicago, Ill. Regular meetings, 
third “Monday of each month, except June, 
July, August and September, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue TIENTSIN-Puxkow is inquiring for 
16 locomotives of the 2-8-2 or the 2-8-4 
type. Heng-Ju Kao is director of the 
Tientsin, China, office, and Wei Ch’iu is 
the chief commissioner. 


Tue Bett Raitway oF CHIcaco has 
ordered two 600-hp. Diesel-electric loco- 
motives weighing 100 tons, from the 
American Locomotive Company. These 
locomotives will be equipped with Mcln- 
tosh & Seymour engines. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue St. Louts-San Francisco will re- 
build 750 wooden box cars at its Spring- 
field, Mo., shops. 


Tue NorroLtk SouTHERN’S annual report 
contains the following: “Consideration is 
now being given to the purchase of 500 
standard A.R.A. 40-ton box cars to re- 
place some of the units of equipment writ- 
ten off during the past two years, and it 
is hoped that arrangements for this pur- 
chase will be concluded in the very near 
future.” 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue Boarp oF TRANSPORTATION, CITY OF 
New York, is asking for bids until 11:30 
a.m. Daylight Saving Time, May 28, for 
500 steel passenger cars for subway opera- 
tion, and 20 extra trucks, contract R-6. In 
the Railway Age of April 27 it was re 
ported that specifications were being pre- 
pared for this equipment. 


IRON AND STEEL 


New York CentraALt.—Bates & Rogers 
Construction Co., Staten Island, N. Y. 
who has a contract for grade crossing 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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There’s More to SECURITY ARCHES Than Just Brick 


SECURITY ARCH ENGINEERING 
ASSURES MAXIMUM FUEL ECONOMY 
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elimination work on this road at Utica, 
N. Y., has ordered the necessary steel, 
about 500 tons, from the McClintic-Mar- 
shall Corporation. 


Tue Erte is inquiring for 17,850 tons of 
rails and 5,325 tons of track accessories. 


Tue Cuicaco & EAstEerN ILttNors has 
ordered 2,000 tons of rails, placing 1,500 
tons with the Illinois Steel Company and 
500 tons with the Inland Steel Company. 


Tue Wapasu has ordered 240 tons of 
structural steel for small spans in Mis- 
souri and Illinois, placing the tonnage with 
the American Bridge Company, the Mil- 
waukee Bridge Company and the Illinois 
Steel Bridge Company. 


AIR CONDITIONING 


Tue RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & Po- 
TOMAC has placed an order with the Pull- 
man-Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany for three sets of air-conditioning 
equipment which it will install in coaches 
in its own shops. 


Construction 





Cuicaco, Mitwauker, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciric—The Missouri State Highway de- 
partment has awarded a contract to Bros- 
nahan Bros., Kansas City, Mo., for the 
construction of a highway subway under 


the tracks of the Milwaukee in Clay 
county. 

MissourI-KAnsAs Bett Rattway & 
TERMINAL.—The Interstate Commerce 


Commission has denied the application of 
this company for authority to construct a 
line from Kansas City, Kans., westward to 
Valley Falls, 65.3 miles; from Leaven- 
worth, southwesterly to McLouth, 22.8 
miles; and from Oskaloosa southwesterly 
to Topeka, 26.9 miles. The proposed line 
would follow substantially the route of the 
old Leavenworth & Topeka, now aban- 
doned. It would parallel modern high- 
ways. The applicant contended, however, 
that the railroads which formerly served 
the area lost out to highway competitors 
because of inadequate service, and pro- 
posed to operate high speed diesel rail cars 
for passengers, mail, express and l.c.l. and 
a truck pick-up service with detachable 
vans. The applicant also planned to ac- 
quire the Missouri & North Arkansas and 
the Wichita & Northwestern, both of 
which companies are in the hands of the 
receivers. 


New York Centrat.—This company 
has given a contract to the Bates & Rogers 
Construction Co., Staten Island, N. Y., for 
grade crossing elimination work at Utica, 
N. Y., to cost about $200,000. 


PittspurGH & LAKE Ertr.—A contract 
has been given to the Mellon-Stuart Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., for the construction 
of canopy or umbrella type sheds and plat- 
form extensions, at Pittsburgh, to cost 
about $60,000. 
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Supply Trade 





G. W. Honsberger has been appointed 
transportation sales manager of the Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., office of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company. 
Mr. Honsberger, who studied electrical 
engineering at Bliss Electrical School and 
Carnegie Institute of Technology has been 
with Westinghouse since 1915. For two 
years he was employed in the testing de- 
partment, then left with his regiment for 
service in Mexico. This was followed by 
service in France with the 28th division. 
He returned to Westinghouse in 1920, was 
employed in the engineering department 
for two years, then in 1922 he was trans- 
ferred to the Pittsburgh office; since that 
time he has been engaged in transporta- 
tion sales operations of the district. 
who has_ been 


William B. Todd, 


elected vice-president in charge of sales 
and a director of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., as 
reported in the Railway Age of April 27, 
served 


had_ previously with the Union 





William B. Todd 


Drawn Steel Company. He resigned as 
vice-president of the latter in 1922 to go 
with Jones & Laughlin as manager of its 
cold finished sales division. In 1930 Mr. 
Todd was made assistant general man- 
ager of sales and since 1931 has served as 
general manager of sales of the corpora- 
tion. 


F. E. Fieger, who has been elected 
vice-president in charge of manufacturing 
operations, also a director and a member 
of the executive committee of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa, as announced in the Railway Age of 
April 27, entered the service of Jones & 
Laughlin in 1917 as superintendent of its 
wire department at the Aliquippa Works, 
Aliquippa, Pa., and the next year was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the steel works. 
Mr. Fieger was appointed assistant super- 
intendent at Aliquippa in 1920, and in 1923 
he became general superintendent of that 
plant. In January, 1928, he was appointed 
assistant general manager of the corpora- 
tion and in October of the following year 
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he became general manager in charge of 
manufacturing operations which position 





F, E. Fieger 


he was holding at the time of his recent 
election. 


A. J. O’Leary has been appointed as- 
sistant to general manager of sales of the 
Lukens Steel Company, Coatesville, Pa. 
Prior to joining the Lukens organization 
in 1916, he was with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and Alan Wood Steel Company. 
Mr. O’Leary spent five years in the mills 
and mill service departments at Lukens 
before he was transferred to the sales de- 
partment, where he served since 1931 un- 
til his recent appointment as assistant to 
general manager of sales. 


OBITUARY 


W. H. Snedaker, vice-president of the 
Griffin Wheel Company, Chicago, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., who 
died in that city on April 19, of a com- 
plication of ailments, was born in 1860 and 
entered railway service with the Illinois 
Central serving as a commercial agent at 
San Francisco. On January 1, 1913, he 
entered the employ of the Griffin Wheel 
Company as local manager of the Tacoma, 
Wash., plant. On November 28 of the 





W. H. Snedaker 


same year he was elected vice-president 
in charge of the Pacific Coast territory, 
and in 1922 moved his headquarters to San 
Francisco. 


Continued on second left-hand page 
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iy _.. inthe specification of railway piping 


A number of leading railroads have adopted NATIONAL Scale Free Pipe as a 
practical means of cutting down maintenance costs in air brake equipment 
with and other lines. Experience proves that when this pipe is used, there are 
eis fewer repairs and replacements and less interruption to service. With the 
Baie wise operator this, of course, is a ruling consideration. The particular advan- 
| and tage of NATIONAL Scale Free Pipe for air brake service is its clean, smooth 
inois inner surface which permits the air to act more quickly, with less drop in 


it at pressure, and with no loose scale to clog valves or other small openings. 


}, he ‘ : : . ‘ 
heel Further, when rapid changes in temperature are encountered, causing freezing 


oma of condensate in bends and other portions of air brake piping, the exceptional 
the ductility, high tensile strength, and sound welds of NATIONAL Scale Free Pipe 
minimize the possibility of failure. For the next piping requirements of your 
road you will make a wise choice if your specifications read NATIONAL — 

The Original Scale Free Pipe. 


f the 


CHROMATETREATMENT—A// National Galvanized Pipe is given a special chromate treatment to resist discoloration and the formation 
of whiterust. This patented process preserves that smooth, glistening surface or metallic lustre which is characteristic of good galvanizing. 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY : Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pacific Coast Distributors—COLUMBIA STEEL Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Export Distributors—UNITED STATES STEEL PRODuCTS Co., New York. N.- Y. 
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We do not ‘Repair 





REPAIRED 


with restrictions to steam 
and gas flow 


* ® 2 e e 


ECAUSE we provide a service for reconditioning unserviceable super- 
heater units—Elesco unit REmanufacturing service—there are some 
who confuse it with various means of repairing superheater units. 


Actually, by any standard of comparison, there is a vast difference between 
repairing superheater units—patching, piecing, welding—and rebuilding 
them by the same methods and with the same precision control as used in 
manufacturing new units. 


Why we do not use or recommend repairing unserviceable superheater 
units is plainly evident. The superheater is an integral part of the boiler . . . 
operating under full boiler pressure, subjected to the severest conditions of 
pressure, temperature, and high velocities of steam and cinder-laden gases. 
Steam pressures average 225 lb. per sq. in. Steam temperatures are 650 to 750 
deg. F. Gas temperatures are as high as 1800 deg. F. Steam velocity is up to 
125 miles per hour; gas velocity up to 175 miles per hour. To withstand such 
conditions day in and day out for a period of years requires a sound structural 
condition throughout each unit. This can be assured only by having the units 
REmanufactured. 


The vital part the superheater has in the performance of a locomotive 
is well-known. Any reduction in surfaces, any restrictions in areas—reduces 
the superheater effectiveness correspondingly, reflecting in lowered locomotive 
efficiency. Repairs by butt-welding return bends to units have been known 
to restrict steam and gas areas 25 to 35 per cent. A ninety-unit superheater, 
for example, with butt-welded return bends may have as many as 540 restric- 
tions in its steam and gas paths. Considering how essential to efficient per- 
formance is the avoidance of restrictions in steam and gas paths of units 
and flues with velocities of 125 to 175 miles per hour . . . it clearly is unsound 
practice to introduce more than 500 possibilities for restrictions of unit and 
flue areas. 





Superheaters - Feed Water Heaters - Exhaust Steam Injectors - Superheated Steam Pyrometers - American Throttles 
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Superheater Units 
REmanufacture them. 


Analyze these facts for yourself—you then will see why there is only one 
way to restore unserviceable superheater units to a truly serviceable con- 
dition . . . by having them factory-rebuilt through Elesco unit REmanufactur- 
ing service. 


WHAT ARE REMANUFACTURED 
SUPERHEATER UNITS? 


They are factory-rebuilt units composed of tested sound tubing. They 
are formed with new, integrally-forged return bends which give assurance 
against failures in service and provide correct areas and proportions for full 
superheating effect. 


They have new integrally-forged and machine-finished ball ends that assure 
the right metal-to-metal contact joints. Each unit also has a clamp and bolt, 
especially heat-treated for superheater service, which make possible proper 
application in the backshop to prevent leaky joints. 


They are completely shielded against cinder abrasion . . . thereby 
adding years to the service life and reducing maintenance. 


They are fitted with new bands and supports which assure proper location 
in the flues. 


The Elesco unit REmanufacturing service is the answer to 





maintenance requirements of superheater equipment to 


REMANUFACTURED 


with correct steam and 
gas areas 


meet every demand of present-day locomotive operation. 





THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, Inc. 


60 East 42nd Street cy Peoples Gas Building 
NEW YORK 4 CHICAGO 


A.974 Canada: The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 
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Financial 





ABERDEEN & RockrisH.—R. F. C. Loan. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized an extension of 3 years in 
the maturity date of a loan of $115,000 to 
this company by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. The original loan 
totaled $127,000, but $12,000 has been re- 
paid. 


ATLANTIC Coast Line.—Notes.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue and sell at not less than 97% $12,- 
000,000 of ten-year collateral trust notes, 
and to pledge as collateral $25,000,000 of 
general unified mortgage bonds. 


Boston & Matne.—Stockholders Author- 
ise Security Issues—Stockholders of this 
company at the recent annual meeting au- 
thorized the directors, at their discretion, 
to issue $35,000,000 of bonds, to meet ma- 
turities, for refunding and for additions 
and betterments, and $3,000,000 of equip- 
ment trust notes. 


Cuicaco, MitwauKer, St. Paut & 
Pactric.—Annual Report—The 1934 an- 
nual report of this company shows net 
deficit, after interest and other charges, 
of $16,247,620, as compared with net def- 
icit of $14,412,141 in 1933. Selected items 
from the income statement follow: 


Increase 
or 
Decrease 
compared 
1934 1933 
Average Mileage 
Operated 11,172.13 —54.17 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES 


$87,859,792 +$2,364,572 





ToTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 














69,655,547 +5,058,706 
Net REvENUE 
From OPERATIONS 18,204,245 -2,694,134 
Railway tax accruals 6,405,000 —537,500 
Railway operating income 11,775,745 —2,152,089 
Equipment rents—Dr. 2,716,490 +116,844 
Joint facility rents—Dr. 2,520,201 —210,668 
Net Rattway OPERATING 
INCOME | 6,539,053 -—2,058,265 
Non-operating income 1,402,008 +137,058 
Gross INCOME 7,941,062 -1,921,206 
Rent for leased roads 1,110,392 -1,897 
Interest on funded debt 13,494,588 —297,300 





Net Income (deficit) $16,247,620 +$1,835,479 





CoLtorano & SouTHERN.—F, W. & D.N. 
Note.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized the Fort Worth & 
Denver Northern to issue a promissory note 
to the Colorado & Southern for $4,182,091 
for advances for construction purposes. 

Bond Extension—The Commission has 
authorized this company to extend from 
May 1, 1935, for 10 years the maturity of 
28,978,900 of its refunding and extension 
mortgage 4% per cent bonds and to pro- 
cure the authentication and delivery of 
$4,190,000 of general mortgage 4% per 
cent, series A, bonds—these latter to be 
pledged with the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation as part of the collateral 
security for the $28,978,900 of the refund- 
ing and extension mortgage bonds which 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has agreed to purchase. The narrow gage 
lines of the company are released from the 
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lien of the mortgage, and also stock and in- 
debtedness of the Colorado Springs & 
Cripple Creek District, the Denver & In- 
terurban, the Gilpin and the Colorado Mid- 
land; and one-half of the stock, bonds and 
other obligations of the Burlington-Rock 
Island. The narrow gage lines are omitted 
because their abandonment is under con- 
sideration and the securities of the four 
other subsidiary lines are omitted because 
they are defunct. One-half the securities 
of the Burlington-Rock Island have been 
omitted because they have been sold to 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. The 
R. F. C. financing is made contingent upon 
agreement by at least 85 per cent of the 
holders of the company’s general mortgage 
bonds of 1980 to the extension of the re- 
funding and extension mortgage bonds. 


Detroit, Caro & SANpDUsKy.—Bonds— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to issue $84,350 of 
first mortgage 6 per cent income bonds to 
be exchanged for a like amount of first 
mortgage 6 per cent bonds. 


Fiorina East Coast.—Receivers’ R. F.C. 
Loan.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the extension for 
three years of a loan of $627,075 from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to the 
receivers of this company. 


GrEAT NorTHERN.—Annual Report.—The 
1934 annual report of this company shows 
net deficit, after interest and other charges, 
of $1,074,480, as compared with net de- 
ficit of $3,187,760 in 1933. Selected items 
from the income statement follow: 


























Increase 
or 

1934 1933 Decrease 
Average Mileage 
Operated 8,344.39 8,445.12 —100.73 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $70,752,877 $61,923,891 +$8,828,986 
Maintenance 
of way 8,368,882 5,335,607 43,033,275 
Maintenance 
ofequipment 11,846,694 10,961,689 +885,004 
Transportation 
—Rail 23,032,746 20,434,097 42,598,648 
ToTaL 
OPERATING 
EXPENSES 48,610,180 41,545,224 47,064,956 
Operating ratio 68.70 67.08 +1.62 
Net REVENUE 
From 
OPERATIONS 22,142,696 20,378,667 +1,764,029 
Railway tax 
accruals 6,181,110 6,660,943 —479 832 
Railway operat- 
ing income 15,951,058 13,710,510 +42,240,547 
Equipment rents 
—Net Dr. 1,381,665 1,301,952 +79,712 
Joint facility 
rents—Net Dr. 467,742 598,330 —130,588 
Net Rattway 
OPERATING ; 
INCOME 14,101,650 11,810,227 42,291,422 
Non-operating 
income 4,838,177 4,887,171 —48,994 
Gross INcCoME 18,939,827 16,697,398 42,242,428 
Rent for leased 
roads 18,185 99 +18,086 
Interest on 
funded debt 18,816,883 18,965,540 —74,352 
TOTAL 
DEDUCTIONS 
From Gross 
INCOME 20,014,307 19,885,159 +129,148 





Net INCOME 


(deficit) $1,074,480 $3,187,760 +$2,113,280 





LenicH Vatiey.—R. F. C. Loan—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
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thorized a three-year extension for a loan 


of $1,500,000 by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation which matured 
April 29. 


LoutsvittE & NASHVILLE.—Annual Re- 
port—The 1934 annual report of this com- 
pany shows net income, after interest and 
other charges, of $2,967,384, as compared 
with net income of $1,795,716 in 1933. Se- 
lected items from the income statement 

















follow: 
Increase 
or 

1934 1933 Decrease 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING ‘ 2 
REVENUES $69,962,668 $65,656,958 +$4,305,710 
Tora. 
OPERATING i 
EXPENSES 53,330,787 50,248,571 +3,082,216 
Net REVENUE 
From 
OPERATIONS 16,631,880 15,408,387 +1,223,493 
Railway tax 
scamenle 3,822,906 4,010,052 —187,146 
Railway operat- 
ing sad 12,793,455 11,380,593 +1,412,862 
Equipment rents 
at Cr. 1,199,023 1,211,089 —12,066 
oint facility 
etd Dr. 1,025,181 733,994 4+291,187 


Net Rartway 
OPERATING 

















INCOME 12,967,296 11,857,688 +1,109,608 
Non-operating ee 
cet 2,707,754 2,834,988 —127,234 
Gross INcoME 15,501,210 14,215,582 41,285,628 
Rent for Pinas a 
leased roads 312,059 315,326 —3 267 
Interest on . 
funded debt 10,096,849 10,225,996 -129,147 
TOTAL 

DEDUCTIONS 

From ; 
frones 12,533,825 12,419,866 +113,959 





Net InNcoME $1,795,716 +$1,171,668 





Marine Centrat.—To Retire Stock.— 
The stockholders of this company have 
voted to retire 30,000 shares of its common 
stock now held in the treasury, thereby 
decreasing its authorized stock from $18,- 
916,700 to $15,916,700. 


MrneraL Rance. — Acquisition. — This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
acquire the property of the Hancock & 
Calumet. 


Missourt-Kansas Bett Ramway & 
TerRMINAL.—R. F. C. Loan.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has denied the 
application of this company for authority 
to borrow $11,000,000 from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation with the pro- 
ceeds of which it proposed to construct a 
new line between Kansas City, Kans., 
Leavenworth and Topeka. 


MononcAHELA.—Bonds.—Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. has announced the sale, to security 
dealers and others, of $12,000,000 of first 
mortgage series A 4 per cent bonds of this 
company due 1960—subject to the approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The offering price of the issue was 101%, 
to yield 3.90 per cent. It is guaranteed by 
the Baltimore & Ohio, the Pennsylvania 
and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louls. 
Annual Report—The 1934 annual report 
of this company shows net deficit, after 
interest and other charges, of $351,939, as 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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compared with net deficit of $292,326 in 
































1933. Selected items from the income 
statement follow: 
Increase 
1934 1933 or Decrease 

Average 
Mileage 
Operated 1,203.39 SURG xcwwurs 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $12,733,701 $12,381,088 +$352,613 © 
Maintenance 
of way 1,664,933 1,724,819 —59,886 
Maintenance 
of equipment 2,958,769 3,041,455  -82,686 
Transportation 5,030,588 4,683,973 +346,615 
TOTAL 
OPERATING 
EXPENSES 11,048,704 10,793,231 +4255,473 
Operating 
ratio 86.77 87.18 -.41 
Net ReEve- 
NUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 1,684,996 1,587,856  +97,140 
Railway tax 
accruals 437,290 362,612 +74,678 
Railway operat- 
ing income 1,245,085 1,223,409 +21,676 
Equipment 
rents—Dr. 435,892 428,494 +7,398 
Joint facility 
rents 144,350 197,686 -53,336 
Net Rait- 
Way OPERAT- 
ING INCOME 953,543 992,602 -39,059 
Non-operating 
income 243,692 284,918 —41,226 
Gross 
INCOME 1,197,236 1,277,520 -80,284 
Rent for 
leased roads 806,506 806,506 ...00. 
Interest on 
funded debt 697,656 708,246 -10,590 
Torat De- 
DUCTIONS 
FROM 
Gross 
INCOME 1,549,175 1,569,847 -20,672 
Net INCOME 
(Deficit) $351,939 $292,326 +$59,613 

NortHERN Paciric—Annual Report— 


The 1934 annual report of this company 
shows net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $899,405, as compared with net 
income of $303,978 in 1933. Selected items 
from the income statement follow: 


Increase 
or 

1934 1933 Decrease 
Average 
Mileage 
Operated 6,724.96 6,740.59 -15.63 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $51,407,775 $47,578,676 +$3,829,098 





Maintenance 




















of way 5,494,005 5,180,412 +313,592 
Maintenance 

ofequipment 10,686,931 10,877,086 —190,154 
Transportation 

—Rail 19,386,074 17,630,188 +1,755,886 
ToTAL 

OPERATING 

EXPENSES $41,550,813 38,993,492 42,557,321 
Operating 

ratio 80.83 81.96 -1.13 
Net REVENUE 

From 

OPERATIONS 9,856,961 8,585,184 41,271,777 
Railway 

tax accruals 5,312,592 5.883.250 —570,658 
Railway 

operating 

income 4,527,794 2,678,085 +1,849,708 
Equipment 

rents—Net 842,055 729,897 +112,157 
Joint facility 

rents—Net 2,545,358 2,567,989 —22,630 
Net Rartway 

OPERATING 

INCOME 7,915,208 5,975,972 41,939,236 
Non-operating 

income 7,537,547 8,892,908 -1,355,361 
Gross INcoME 15,452,756 14,868,881 +583,874 
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Rent for 

leased roads 51,418 | re 
Interest on 

funded debt 14,230,453 14,241,028 —10,575 
TOTAL 

FIxep 

CHARGES 14,311,843 14,316,023 —4,179 
Net Income $899,405 $303,978 +$595,427 





OxKLaHoma City-Apa-AtoKa. — Bonds. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to extend 
from 1944 to 1954 the date of maturity 
of $1,100,000 of its first mortgage bonds. 
The extension is part of a plan to effect a 
reduction in fixed interest charges—which 
have not been paid for several years— 
which reduces the fixed rate to 2 per cent, 
making an additional payment of 4 per 
cent contingent upon income. 


RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & PoTOMAC. 
—Annual Report.—The 1934 annual report 
of this company shows net income, after 
interest and other charges, of $324,271, an 
increase of $31,951 over net income for 





























1933. Selected items from the income 
statement follow: 
Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1934 1933 
RaILway OPERATING 
REVENUES $6,128,700 +4$243,424 
Maintenance of way 630,100 +59,944 
Maintenance of equipment 1,366,617 +172,852 
Transportation 2,403,428 +71.248 
ToTAL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 5,012,368 +359.832 
Operating ratio 81.79 +2.74 
Net REVENUE From 
OPERATIONS 1,116,332 -116,408 
Railway tax accruals 291,337. -123,327 
Railway operating income 824,875 47,159 
Equipment rents—Dr. 315,280 —43,308 
Joint facility rents—Dr. 65,608 —298 
Net Rattway 
OPERATING INCOME 443,986 +50,766 
Non-operating income 211,402 +42,017 
Gross INCOME 655,389 +8,749 
Interest on funded debt 316,991 —5,622 
Totat Depuctions From 
Gross INCOME 331,118 —23,201 
Net INCOME $324,271 +$31,951 





YrREKA WESTERN.—Acquisition—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to acquire and operate a 
line extending from Montague, Calif., to 
Yreka, 7.4 miles, which was formerly owned 
and operated by the Yreka R. R. Co., and 
to issue $25,000 of capital stock to pay for 
the line. The line was sold under fore- 
closure on July 12, 1933. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 
Apr. 30 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 31.21 31.93 45.00 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 72.45 72.66 79.95 


Dividends Declared 


Albany & Susquehanna.—$4.50, semi-annually, 
payable July 1 to holders of record June 15. 

Chestnut Hill.—75c, quarterly, payable June 4 
to holders of record May 20. 

Delaware Bound Brook.—$2.00, quarterly, 
— May 20 to holders of record May 15. 

ine Hill & Schuylkill Haven.—$1.25, semi- 

va ae” payable August 1 to holders of record 
uly 15. 


Northern R. R. of New Jersey.—4 Per Cent 


Guaranteed, $1.00, quarterly, payable June 1 to 
holders of record May 18. 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


E. J. Engle, vice-president of the Atch- 
ison, Topeka & Santa Fe, has been ap- 
pointed executive vice-president. .M. L. 
Lyles, secretary to the president, has 
been appointed assistant to the president, 


Martin W. Clement, president of the 
Pennsylvania, was elected also president of 
the Long Island at a meeting of the board 
of directors on May 1. Mr. Clement suc- 
ceeds General W. W. Atterbury, who, 
in anticipation of his reaching retirement 
age next January, declined to stand for 
re-election. General Atterbury, however, 
will continue to serve as a director of the 
Long Island. Photographs and biographi- 
cal sketches of the railway careers of 
Messrs. Clement and Atterbury were pub- 
lished in the Railway Age of April 27, in 
connection with the latter’s retirement from, 
and the former’s election to, the presidency 
of the Pennsylvania. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


George A. Anderson, auditor of dis- 
bursements of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis, who has been advanced to general 
auditor, as noted in the Railway Age of 
April 20, was born on September 2, 1889, 
at Minneapolis, Minn. Following a pub- 





George A. Anderson 


lic school education in that city, Mr. An- 
derson entered railway service on June 5, 
1909, in the accounting department of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis. After serving 
in various positions in that department Mr. 
Anderson was advanced to auditor of dis- 
bursements in 1922. He was holding this 
position at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment as general auditor, with headquarters 
at Minneapolis. 


J. W. Severs, assistant comptroller 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, with headquarters in this com- 
pany’s Fullerton Avenue building at 
Chicago, has been appointed to the 
same position with offices in the Chi- 


Continued on next left-hand pase 
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One of the large truck-trailer units operated by St. Louis-Southwestern Railroad Co. 


ONE TON .. ONE CARLOAD 


.. all one to Goodyears 


__ of loads, roads, speeds or distances, 
Goodyear Truck Tires give you better — longer — more 
economical service. On your smaller trucks used for 
miscellaneous hauling, your larger store-door delivery 
units, or your heavy-hauling trucks and trailers on 
feeder line operations, Goodyear Truck Tires are 
money savers. 


Goodyear’s famous All-Weather tread grips — holds — 
on any road, in any weather. Patented pre-shrunk 
Supertwist cord and chemically-toughened rubber in 
both body and tread mean durability—long life. 


Put your trucks on Goodyears. Whether they haul a 
ton or a carload, they’Il haul it better, more efficiently 
—at less cost. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC., AKRON, OHIO 


7 
TW wun 


Bm 





CALL THIS MAN 


He is the Goodyear Truck Tire 
Man. He represents the most 
complete line of truck tires made. 
Behind him are all the years of 
Goodyear’s experience in the 
design and application of truck 
tires for every type of business 
—for every job. He’ll pick the 
RIGHT tires for your trucks. His 
services cost you nothing. He’ll 
save you money. 





Hand operated and power driven 
industrial trucks on Goodyears 
roll more easily— more quietly. 
They protect floors. Save time 
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cago Union station. C. A. Peterson, 
auditor of expenditures, has been promoted 
to assistant comptroller with offices in the 
Fullerton Avenue building to succeed Mr. 
Severs. G. E. Engstrom, assistant au- 
ditor of expenditures, has been promoted 
to auditor of expenditures to replace Mr. 
Peterson. Mr. Engstrom is succeeded by 
F. F. Grabenstein, chief clerk in the 
office of the auditor of expenditures. 


H. B. Fink, assistant treasurer of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, has been 
appointed secretary and treasurer, suc- 
ceeding E. L. Copeland, retired. 


OPERATING 


F. B. Kraus, assistant trainmaster of 
the Philadelphia division of the Pennsyl- 
vania, has been appointed trainmaster of 
the St. Louis division. Frank Over, as- 
sistant trainmaster at Norristown, Pa., has 
been transferred in the same capacity to 
Enola, Pa., Philadelphia division. W. J. 
Wiltse, assistant trainmaster of the 
Grand Rapids division, has been trans- 
ferred in the same capacity to the Phila- 
delphia division, with headquarters at 
Norristown. 


TRAFFIC 


Effective May 1, the Houston, Tex., of- 
fice of the freight and passenger traffic 
departments of the Baltimore & Ohio and 
the Alton will be located in Room 620, 
Bankers Mortgage building, 708 Main 
Street. 


H. H. Meyer, whose appointment as 
general eastern agent for the Louisiana & 
Arkansas with headquarters at New York, 
was noted in the Railway Age of April 27, 
will also retain his position as general agent 
at New York of the Chicago & Illinois 
Midland. 


J. M. Morris, general agent of the II- 
linois Terminal System, with headquar- 
ters at Pittsburgh, Pa. has been ap- 
pointed general eastern agent, with 
headquarters at New York. Ray W. 
Reckard has been appointed general 
agent at Pittsburgh, succeeding Mr. 
Morris. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


W. H. Penfield, engineer maintenance 
of way of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, with headquarters at 
Chicago, has been appointed chief engi- 
neer, succeeding C. F. Loweth, who at 
his own request has been relieved of 
the responsibilities of this position and 
has been appointed consulting engineer 
with duties as assigned. Mr. Penfield 
will continue to have supervision over 
maintenance of way, including signal and 
telegraph facilities, and the position of 
engineer maintenance of way has been 
abolished. R. J. Middleton, assistant 
chief engineer, has been given direct 
supervision over engineering work. C. T. 
Jackson, assistant engineer maintenance 
of way, has had his title changed to 
assistant to chief engineer, and William 
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Shea, assistant engineer maintenance of 
way, has had his title changed to super- 
intendent track maintenance. All these 
officers will continue to have headquar- 
ters at Chicago. The appointments be- 


came effective on May 1. 

Mr. Penfield was born in 1874, at 
Foxburg, Pa., and first entered railway 
service with the Buffalo, Rochester & 





W. H. Penfield 


Pittsburgh as a member of a surveying 
party in Clearfield county, Pa. He was 
advanced through various positions in 
the engineering department to that of 
resident engineer, holding this position 
until August, 1899, when he went with 
the Milwaukee as resident engineer, later 
serving as locating engineer. From 
March, 1902, until December, 1905, Mr. 
Penfield served as a locating engineer 
for the Western Pacific in California, 
then returning to the Milwaukee, where 
he was engaged on the construction of 
the Puget Sound lines of this company 
until June, 1911, when he was promoted 
to assistant chief engineer at Chicago. 
On February 1, 1913, Mr. Penfield was 
made assistant to vice-president and on 





C. F. Loweth 


November 1, 1917, he was appointed en- 


gineer of track maintenance. On De- 
cember 1, 1920, he was given the title 
of engineer maintenance of way. 

Mr. Loweth was born on March 3, 
1857, at Cleveland, Ohio, and obtained 
his higher education at Oberlin college, 
Oberlin, Ohio. He obtained his first 
railway experience in 1876, as a rodman 
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on surveys for the Cleveland, Lorain & 
Wheeling (now part of the Baltimore 
& Ohio). Subsequently he served con- 
secutively as a draftsman on the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe; as assistant 
chief engineer of the Des Moines & 
Northwestern (now part of the Mil 
waukee); as consulting engineer on 
bridge construction for the Northern 
Pacific; as consulting engineer succes- 
sively for the Minneapolis & St. Louis, 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste 
Marie, and the St. Paul & Duluth (now 
part of the Northern Pacific); as engi- 
neer of the St. Paul Union Depot Com- 
pany; and as chief engineer of the South 
St. Paul Belt Railway. In April, 1901, 
Mr. Loweth was appointed engineer and 
superintendent of bridges and buildings 
of the Milwaukee, with headquarters at 
Chicago, with jurisdiction also over the 
Puget Sound lines of the Milwaukee 
beginning in 1906. In 1911 Mr. Loweth 
was made chief engineer of the Milwau- 
kee, which position he held continuously 
until his recent appointment as con- 
sulting engineer. From 1911 to 1913, he 
also acted as consulting engineer for the 
Puget Sound Lines. Mr. Loweth is a 
past president of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers (1923) and of the 
Western Society of Engineers (1908). 
He has also served as treasurer and two 
terms as a director of the American 
Railway Engineering Association, and 
has been active in the affairs of numer- 
ous other technical societies. 


OBITUARY 


John V. Hanna, chief engineer, Kan- 
sas City Terminal Railway, Kansas 
City, Mo., died suddenly of heart failure 
on Tuesday, April 30. 


Colonel A. I. Thompson, railroad en- 
gineer of the Corporation Commission 
of Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, Okla, 
died on January 28 of apoplexy. 


E. R. Dickenson, general auditor of 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western, with 
headquarters at Denver, Colo., died sud- 
denly on April 30, following an acci- 
dental fall of four stories down a stair- 
case well. 


A. V. Julier, executive assistant in the 
president’s office of the Railway Express 
Agency, with headquarters at New York, 
died on April 28 at Harkness Pavilion in 
that city, following an operation. Mr. 
Julier entered the service of the American 
Express Company as clerk in 1910, after 
engaging in railroad service for approxi- 
mately six years. He served successively 
as agent in the New England department; 
transportation agent at Baltimore, Md., and 
at Philadelphia, Pa.; agent at Communi- 
paw terminal, Jersey City, N. J., and at 
Grand Central Terminal, New York. He 
was appointed acting superintendent at Al- 
bany, N. Y., in 1919 and subsequently 
served as superintendent at Scranton, Pa. 
Mr. Julier became assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of traffic at New York 
in 1922, continuing in that capacity when 
the Railway Express Agency was orgati- 
ized. He was appointed executive assistant 
last year. 


Table of Freight Operating Statistics 
begins on second left-hand page. 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT— YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1934 


To THE STOCKHOLDERS OF UNION PaciFic RAILROAD COMPANY: 

The Board of Directors submits the following report of the 
operations and affairs of the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
for the year ended December 31, 1934, including the Oregon 
Short Line Railroad Company, whose entire capital stock is 
owned by the Union Pacific Railroad Company, the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, whose entire cap- 
ital stock (except qualifying shares held by Directors) is owned 
by the Oregon Short Line Railroad Company, and the Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Company, whose entire capital 
stock is owned, one half each, by the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company and the Oregon Short Line Railroad Company. For 


Operated Mileage at Close of Year 


Miles of road 
Miles of additional main track 
Miles of yard tracks and sidings 


Total Mileage Operated 


Transportation Operations 


Operating revenues. 
Se ae ee arr 


aga over expenses....... 


Railway Operating Income 
Rents from use of joint tracks, yards, 


Hire of equipment—debit balance : said 
Rents for use of joint tracks, yards, and terminal facilities................. 


Net Income from Transportation Operations 


Income from Investments and Sources other than 
Transportation Operations 
Dividends on stocks owned 
Interest on bonds, notes, and equipment trust certificates owned 
Rents from lease of 
Miscellaneous rents 
Miscellaneous income 


THM .0s. 
Total Income 


Fixed and Other Charges 


Interest on funded debt 

Interest on loans and open accounts—balance 
Miscellaneous rents 

Miscellaneous charges 


DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME 
Dividends on Stock of Union Pacific Railroad Co.: 
Preferred stock: 
2 per cent paid April 2, 1934 
2 per cent paid October 1, 1934 


$1,990,862.00 
1,990,862.00 


Common stock: 


1% per cent paid April 2, 

1% per cent paid July 2, 193 
1% per cent paid October 1, 

1% per cent payable January 2, 


. Total Dividends 
Sinking Fund Requirements 


Total Appropriations of Net Income 


Surplus, Transferred to Profit and Loss 


Expenditures Chargeable to Investment in Road and Equipment 


Extensions and Branches 
Additions and Betterments (excluding equipment) 
Equipment 


Total Expenditures 
Credits to Investments in Road and Equipment for retirements: 


Cost of property retired from service and not to be replaced 
Cost of equipment retired from service 


1934 
9,779.15 
1,542.32 
4,162.85 


Income 


1933 
9,788.31 
1,542.32 
4,185.69 


convenience, the four companies are designated by the 
“Union Paciric SYSTEM.” 


INCREASE 





15,484.32 


$120,437,499.09 
83,567,403.13 


15,516.32 


$111,090,458.71 
74,612,667.43 





$36,870,095.96 
10,940,524.24 
16,535.25 


$36,477,791.28 
11,041,032.31 
15,287.36 


$9,347,040.38 
8,954,735.70 


_ on 68 


"1247.89 





$25,913,036.47 
1,712,385.59 


$25,421,471.61 
1,644,847.69 


$491,564.86 
67,537.90 





$27,625,422.06 


$27 066,319.30 





$559,102.76 





$7,012,168.69 
2,168,869.34 


$6,174,643.23 
2,144,547.91 





$9,181,038.03 


$8,319,191.14 


$837,525.46 
24,321.43 


$861,846.89 








$18,444,384.03 


$18,747,128.16 











$9,530,685.91 
5,203,419.77 
120,303.40 
329,360.00 
339,394.05 





$12,076,099.38 
5,269,242.89 
120,303.40 
353,537.09 
262,913.50 





$15,523,163.13 


$18,082,096.26 


"$76,480.55 








$33,967 ,547.16 


$36,829,224.42 








$14, - 023. : 
963.7 

7 593. 43 

660,617.36 


$14,780,775.97 
009.45 
7,198.99 
430,043.80 


"$394.44 
230,573.56 





$15,252,198.38 


$15,251,028.21 


$1,170.17 








$18,715,348.78 


$21,578,196.21 








$3,981,724.00 


13,337 ,460.00 


$3,981,724.00 


13,337,460.00 





$17,319,184.00 
10,000.00 


$17,319,184.00 


$10,000.00 





$17,329,184.00 


$17,319,184.00 


$10,000.00 








$1,386,164.78 


$4,259,012.21 





4 





Cost of industrial property transferred to wholly owned "subsidiaries and * Charged to their ISIVESEIMERE ACCOUNTS. 6. 006. c ce eee escs , 


term 


The operated mileage at close of year and income for the 
year 1934, compared with 1933, after excluding offsetting ac- 
counts between the Union Pacific Railroad Co., 


y : Oregon Short 
Line Railroad Co., 


Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Co.,and Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Co., were as follows: 


Navigation 


_ $302, 744. 13 


_ $2, 558 8,933.13 


_ $2, 861 677.26 


$217,752.14 
12,045.69 


‘$2, 862, 847.4: 43 


‘$2. 872, 847.43 43 


32,809.67 
3,640.602.66 
76,734.13 


146.46 


378,521.40 


[Advertisement] 
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Operating Results for Year 1934 Compared with Year 1933 









































































































PER 
1934 1933 INCREASE DECREASE CEnr. 
Average miles of road operated........... SC ee “aces 9,783.85 9,803.04 nwaneaciirtnn 19.19 2 
OPERATING REVENUES 
| SRN Sa. bn aca aes otece We nine AO WR ew RR ae oem Inea ane eee $100,527,120.17 $92,305,079.18 $8,222,040.00 8.9 
I os, ona pele Ee a COG ORAS a ewe ee ee 9,239,900.82 9,144,637.75 95,263.07 1.0 
BE aaa a 5 4 lie ed OO ERIE COUR EE Rd eRe ee ere he ted ee 4,236,617.68 4,191,647.31 44,970.37 3.1 
canning Wen ara a eenehe bCE RENE ae eRe ied eae Ore eae Te 1,764,339.88 1,357,691.67 406,648.21 ies asain 30.0 
en SNM ons 5< cece cwtwemior cee ee eetucbadee seca 1,556,621.79 1,178,008.67 378,613.12 acisinia eitnt 32.1 
OR ny Re ee 169,289.25 398,364.07 se gna dtaetas $229,074.82 57.5 
OO ee ee re re Pee 1,067 ,992.25 895,527.41 172,464.84 oncbalnelediare 19.3 
de aie an cs ls es peat gt aT WC An ae a OES Oa 24,692.66 34,290.02 ieadainnwess 9,597.36 28.0 
IS cs a a a A rg area a a un aoe he ahaa BADD 1,850,924.59 1,585,212.63 265,711.96 16.8 
10. Total operating revenues........0.csccccceccccccecccccsceccs $120,437,499.09  $111,090,458.71 $9,347,040.38 .......... 84 
OPERATING EXPENSES - . 
2 De BE SN BD GIs 6.6 5.6 oie 6c eirccciweseccctsesicnce $12,422,934.84 $10,146,882.72 $2,276,052.12 ° 22.4 
ee OE IE nc. a ci eclge Ct ealhaebeew cn eeseneUaniweenasos 22,482,976.43 19,786,241.85 2,696,734.58 13.6 
13. Se Se I a6, oo os acalinc te oo Se Op reel aieeie $34,905,911.27 $29,933,124.57  $4,972,786.70 eer etneas 16.6 
14. Traffic expenses .......... wee cecccees eens scccccceesercescesecseces 2,818,134.04 2,626,925.19 191,208.85 ep een Ge aor 7.3 
15. Transportation expenses—rail line ........ccesccccccccccccccccccece 37,513,940.70 34,803,550.70 2,710,390.00 aseeeie alkeiets 7.8 
16. Transportation expenses—water line......... RE Pee eT ee ere 10,843.51 14,842.15 dak Wane ewes $3,998.64 26.9 
Oe ee eee ee 1,677,910.56 1,328,466.33 349,444.23 aaaaleauals 26.3 
Se EE wh care nek edwitks ene ¥.4cks Maes aikw eas wie Nd ghee Onn 6,640,663.05 5,905,758.49 734,904.56 nieeee dior 12.4 
19. UE CT GUID. ooo cde cece vicceenesevcs neeubenes +o $83,567,403.13 $74,612,667.43 $8,954,735.70 pan ksran ees 12.0 
Se NY I IN nd dcop weeew kee Cees aeeedwes hee adaaeaike $36,870,095.96 $36,477,791.28 $392,304.68 ae 1.1 
(This table continued at top of opposite page) 
General Balance Sheet — Assets 
(Excluding offsetting securities and accounts between Union Pacific Railroad Co., Oregon Short Line Railroad Co., 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., and Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Co.) 
Investments : December 31, 1934 December 31, 1933 INCREASE DECREASE 
ee Ce TIO s. 6. oe cown de dntubedecthsnetiantabeencebecadnns $916,774,377.70 $921,152,899.10 ebb ewaec $4,378,521.40 
Less: 
Receipts from improvement and equipment fund................. $23,823,091.13 $23,823 ,091.13 
Appropriations from income and surplus prior to July 1, 1907, 
Cr Feel Go 5 0-06 cas ccceececeersansetees eoccceee 13,310,236.52 13,310,236.52 
WE. Wetnkementehsconcekawasdebaeeabeweunes prectrcacdeaeuaun ‘ $37,133,327.65 $37 ,133,327.65 
SO, I Fe Te Se Bi er oo Sh trickeccceeeticstersceess $879,641,050.05 BOOS CIS STEAS kee cecvcs $4,378,521.40 
704. DEPOSITS IN LIEU OF MORTGAGED PROPERTY SOLD............000e00- $491,549.01 $468,361.26 $23,187.75 
705. MISCELLANEOUS PHYSICAL PROPERTY... ...ccccccccccccccccccccccoce 2,448,945.28 2,599,793.93 Brive ees $150,848.65 
WE SRWNeeieddensndessracbadeoncneneenes Covccce penewies $2,940,494.29 ee St , $127,660.90 
706. Sugenameents in affiliated companies: 
ROTEL CUC TCT OTOL TEE reese aee 2 
Bonds, notes, and equipment trust certificates........---......... eryttyit es serie yt epeegnrantie $1,659,209.57 
PRE. Nw dav cede ducdselsersbuateShetessehissenoneeiweeens 18,844,061.40 SOGIG SION Vase were eove 791,477.71 






















COCHCEHOSHEC CEST SEH EES OSE OOS EOS EEHEE SESE SECO ESCLCCECS $59,913,485.76 
707. Investments in other companies: 


ee ee eT TC ETT TTC RTT Ee 79.157.156.70 78.817.071.73 340,084.97 
Bonds, notes, and equipment trust certificates.............+..+.. A eter ter se Ry erert ed 


BOL FIGZSIC04 nc csccces $1,849,352.28 























Teer rT eT Te TT TO TT TT EU TCT ETE TTC eee Tee $154,369,636.45 $152,003,419.27 $2,366,217.18 
Unitep States GOVERNMENT BONDS AND NOTES............0es00. $23,919,537.82 S25,571 962.09 = asdianacess $52,425.07 






















































OE I a is Siren ea ebaavmman ea ueeee calamunne pion $206,914.79 $198,222.68 $8,692.11 
ES I OE TERT TE ore re $1,120,991,119.16  $1,125,024,169.52 = .....-.5.. $4,033,050.36 



















Current Assets: 











NN so aie ed baie Ree ee Rade Ree S HENe Reece aa eee e4 $23 942,874.96 $20,313,025.62 $3,629,849.34 
WE DWESe GRASUE GRD BRPOSITE. «oo 05 occ cecccecscrececcccecesescesere 400,000.00 22,113.09 377,886.91 a 
ee EE errr rer ere rrr re rT Te re 67,175.35 age at $7,959.7 
712. LOANS AND BILLS RECEIVABLE........02ee00% eT er ee rr 30,970.39 . raps 1986.7 pat aiine 
713. TRAFFIC AND CAR SERVICE BALANCES RECEIVABLE.....-++++++ee++e08 2,960,680.14 3,21 etree eng 257,662. 
714. NET BALANCE RECEIVABLE FROM AGENTS AND CONDUCTORS aw 1,064,353.77 te: a eae ts 
715. MISCELLANEOUS ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE.......-eeeeeeecceceerereere 4,967,728.08 4,313 ,308.33 yrange: baad 
716. MATERIAL AND SUPPLIES.....cccccccccccccccsccescecessesecseses teers ee a ote og 9,850. mnie 
et Me oro crs nc. ceecsvsvsascreracees 144,721.55 ts162100 Lenn, €'800.45 
719. OTHER CURRENT ASSETS: 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad bay capital stock applicable to pay- — ‘ime 
ment of extra dividend of 1914..........cweecccceeceeeeecenes toe pe he ecpteata ras . 
Miscellaneous items 2... cc cccccc cece secre scarce sccccsccsoccs 31,179.65 ,082. 4 
Wersd Current AsOGtSs ccc cdcivicccccccesccsecevecseseseete $50,471,166.49 $45,267,140.83 $5,204,025.66 























Deferred Assets: 














69,973.39 $65,778.29 $4,195.10 
FEL. Grete UOOMEED AUUNNG.........ccccscccccsccccsseceereceeceoees 2.738/466.30 2,879,427.49 9s ereewees $140,961.19 
Total Deferred Assets..........ccccccccccceccececcccreecs $2,808,439.69 $2,945,205.78 we eee eee $136,766.09 








a 








Unadjusted Debits: 



















$1,425.63 

723. RENTS AND INSURANCE PREMIUMS PAID IN ADVANCE...-++-e+--eee55 BR oy BR ape lene wit Bee 31°504.04 
725. DISCOUNT ON FUNDED DEBT. ..... cee cee ce cere reese teeeseeeeeres oes tna oe ; preg enyy weaneees? 1,180,083.78 
727, OTHER UNADJUSTED DEBITS..+.-...ceeccesccrecseererererecercees ,184. WAS 2TO0S . leet ees . 
Total Unadjusted Debits............e cece eer ee eee teeeeeere $1,491,833.80 he iy. ne eee ere $1,213,205.4° 
nner sre rrr err ot $1,175,762,559.14 $1,175,941,555.38 = cvceceees $178,996.24 
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May 4, 1935 RAILWAY AGE 


Operating Results for Year 1934 Compared with Year 1933—Continued 


State and county 
Federal income 
Federal capital stock 
All other federal 


Total taxes 


Uncollectible railway revenues 


Railway operating income 
Equipment rents (debit). 
Joint facility rents (debit) 


Net railway operating income 


1934 
$9,695,581.06 
986,680.74 
234,252.00 
24,010.44 


1933 
$9,751,019.29 
917,777.59 
357,000.00 
15,235.43 





$10,940,524.24 


$11,041,032.31 





$16,535.25 


$15,287.36 





$25,913,036.47 
7,012,168.69 
456,483.75 


$25,421,471.61 
6,174,643.23 
499,700.22 





$18,444,384.03 


$18,747,128.16 





Per cent—Operating expenses of operating revenues.................0006 69.39 


FREIGHT TraFFIc (Commercial Freight Only) 


Tons of revenue freight carried 
Ton-miles, revenue freight 


Average distance hauled per ton (miles) 
Average revenue per ton-mile (cents) 


67.16 


INCREASE 


"$68,903.15 


$1,247.89 
$491,564.86 
837,525.46 








21,011.051 
9,422,936,359 


20,205,266 
8,298,797,800 
410.72 


805,785 
1,124,138,559 
37.76 


DECREASE 


$55,438.23 


122,748.00 


$100,508.07 


$43,216.47 


$302,744.13 


Average revenue per freight-train mile 








PASSENGER TRAFFIC (Excluding Motor Car) 
Revenue passengers carried 1,216,784 940,144 276,640 
Revenue passengers carried one mile 519,342,123 429,554,155 89,787,968 
Average distance hauled per passenger (miles) 426.82 "456. miei 
Average passengers per passenger-train mile 57.81 ’ 9 38 
Average revenue per passenger-mile (cents) s 
Average revenue per passenger-train mile, passengers only 
Average total revenue per passenger-train mile 


General Balance S 


(Excluding offsetting securities and accounts between Union Pacific Railroad Co., Oregon Short Line Railroad C: 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., and Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Co. 
° December 31, 1934 December 31, 1933 I NGREASI Dre 


$.06 











Capital Stock: 
Common stock $222,292,500.00 $222,292,500.00 
Preferred stock 99 543,100.00 99,543,100.00 


Total Capital Stock $321,835,600.00 $321,835,600.00 
Funded Debt 345,952,010.00 348,192,215.00 $2,240,205.00 


$667,787,610.00 $670,027,815.00 * 2,240,205.00 
$1,817,491.40 $1,618,315.42 1 Mota 


$11,699,629.48 $12,224,751.87 
































Current Liabilities: 
759. TRAFFIC AND CAR SERVICE BALANCES PAYABLE.........++--:- irtecs sae, $1,452,965.03 $1,386,269.90 $66,695.13 
760. AUDITED ACCOUNTS AND WAGES PAYABLE... ...cccecesssccerccccecee 6,497 ,962.41 6,464,807.61 33,154.80 
761. MISCELLANEOUS ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 137,345.96 127,017.04 
INTEREST MATURED UNPAID: 
Coupons matured, but not presented 97,404.94 102,419.74 
Coupons and interest on registered bonds, due first proximo 4,416,925.70 4,416,911.90 
DIVIDENDS MATURED UNPAID: 
Dividends due but uncalled for 134,978.33 134,174.77 
Extra dividend on common stock declared January 8, 1914, pay- 
able to stockholders of record March 2, 1914, unpaid 126,327.97 126,923.97 596.00 
Dividend on common stock payable second proximo 3,334,365.00 3,334,365.00 


FUNDED DEBT MATURED UNPAID 17,300.00 


UNMATURED INTEREST ACCRUED 
UNMATURED RENTS ACCRUED 


1,430,193.67 
291,007.01 


CUTER COMME ETADILATIOG . oo. 6.c:oi6. 0s 600 se sceistivinweeeenenwene siete 176,952.35 


Total Current Liabilities.... 


Deferred Liabilities: 


33,300.00 
1,454,621.18 
326,192.50 
110,009.91 





$18,113,728.37 


$18,017,013.52 








OTHER DEFERRED LIABILITIES. .......cccccccceccsccscscccccsccces $8 006,472.10 


TAX LIABILITY 


Detek Watered: Times oie 66:6 0016-0954 8 Sac dneiewieenisows 


Unadjusted Credits: 
773. INSURANCE RESERVE: 


Reserve for fire insurance 
ee ee ee Se ee ee ere 
OTHER UNADJUSTED CREDITS: 


Contingent interest 
Miscellaneous items 


6,482,906.31 


$7,724,960.00 
6,025,826.18 





$14,489,378.41 


$13,750,786.18 





$6,400,090.18 

99,313,726.43 
Bs 
2 


1,737,780.16 
2,228,391.49 


5,863,829.06 
5,583,563.56 


1,568,509.64 
1,714,885.45 


$ 
9 





atalino 0 sco oe ik ewe eice sees wine wee $109,679,988.26 


Total Liabilities 


Surplus: 


APPROPRIATED FOR ADDITICNS AND BETTERMENTS 
RESERVED FOR DEPRECIATION 
FUNDED DEBT RETIRED THROUGH INCOME 


$104,730,787.71 


16,000.00 

24,427.51 

35,185.49 
66,942. 


$96,714.85 


$281,512.10 
457,080.13 


$738,592.23 


$536,261.12 
3,730,162.87 


169,270.5 
513,506.0 


$4,949,200.55 











$823,587,825.92 





$820,369,469.70 








$30,593,297.52 


SPER isn tew eects nee 34,972,570.88 
AED SOMO G6 o.vis ow wcenck 536,828.66 


Te i NO sinh ice crs Oc ere ee eran sa ema 221,312.29 


2 Total Appropriated 
784. Profit and Loss—Credit Balance 


Total Surplus 


$30,596,524.05 
34,972,570.88 
536,828.66 
202,146.86 





$66,324,009.35 
254,177,829.65 


$66,308,070.45 
257,591,121.01 





$320,501,839.00 


$323 ,899,191.46 








As this consolidated balance sheet excludes all intercompany items, securi- 
ties of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Company owned by other 


System companies are not included. 


The difference between the par and 


face value of such securities as carried on the books of the Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake (less unextinguished discount on the bonds and discount 
charged to Profit and Loss but added back in consolidating the accounts) 
and the amounts at which the securities are carried on the books of 


the owning System companies is set up here to balance 


Grand Total 


$31,672,894.22 


$31,672,894.22 








$1,175,762,559.14 
[Advertisement] 


$1,175,941,555.38 


$3,218,356.22 


$19,165.4: 


$3,413,291.36 


397,352.46 


$178,996.24 
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Operating Statistics of 













Region, road, and year 
New England Region: 


Boston & Albany.......... 1935 
1934 
Boston & Maine........... 1935 
1934 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf....1935 
1934 


Great Lakes Region: 


Delaware & Hudson........ 1935 
1934 

Del., Lack & Western...... 1935 
1934 

Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)... .1935 
1934 

Grand Trunk Western..... 1935 
1934 

Lebiak VaRGe.ccccccccosss 1935 
1934 

Michigan Central.......... 1y35 
1934 

New York Central......... 1935 
1934 

New York, Chi. & St. L...1935 
1934 

Pere Marquette..........0¢ 1935 
1934 

Pitts. & Lake Erie......... 1935 
1y¥34 

MRE dceeverwtnciowsaieas 1¥35 
1934 

Central Eastern Region: 0 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 1935 
1934 

2 ge ere 1935 
1934 

Central of New Jersey....1ly»35 
1934 

Chicago & Eastern IIl...... 1935 
1934 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern..... 1935 
1934 

TT eee eee er 1935 
1934 

Pennsylvania System....... 1935 
1934 

I  evccactceesvevess 1935 
1934 

Pocahontas Region: _ r 
Chesapeake & Uhio........ 1935 
1934 

Norfolk & Western........ 1935 
1934 


Southern Region: 






Atlantic Coast Line........ 1935 
1934 

Central of Georgia........-. 1935 
1934 

Illinois Central (incl. Y. & 1935 
i. Uae cvecscoteeevoess 1934 
Louisville & Nashville..... 1935 
1934 

Seaboard Air Line......... 1935 
1934 

Geter 0.00 cccsvscccesss 1935 
1934 





Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western..... 1935 






1934 

Chicago Great Western..... 1935 
1934 

Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac..1935 
1934 

Chi., St. P., Minneap. & 1935 
C.. ch exesee sins sv ences 1934 
Great Northern. .........-- 1935 
1934 

Minneap., St. P. & S. St. 1935 
. ctpéienecedeeviwicas®9 1934 
Northern Pacific.......-..- 1935 
1934 

Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav. .1935 
1934 

Central Western Region: : 
pO PETE TTT ee 1935 
1934 





Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1935 
G.C. & S.F. and P. & S.F.) 1935 
Chi., Burl. & Quincey...... 1935 
1934 

Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 1935 
Chi., Rock I. & Gulf)...1934 






Denver & R. G. Wn.......-. 1935 
1934 

Los Angeles & Salt Lake. .1935 
1934 

Oregon Short Line........ 1935 
1934 

Southern Pacific—Pacific 1935 
DE cee geenerreeers es 1934 
Untenm Pach .ccccccsces 1935 
1934 

Southwestern Region: ; 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines..... 1935 
1934 

Missouri Pacific ........-. 1935 
1934 

St. Louis-San Francisco... .1935 
1934 

St. Louis Southwestern 1935 
BME ccccecabedeoee ewes 1934 
Texas & New Orleans..... 1935 
1934 

Texas & Pacific.........0¢ 1935 
1934 








Large Steam Railways—Selected Items for the Month of February, 1935, 


Average 
miles of 
road 
operated 


402 
402 
2,016 
2,059 
2,045 
2,044 


835 
848 
992 
992 


Train- 
miles 


123,301 
131,840 
278,917 
257,428 
339,406 
331,119 


202,697 
218,758 
341,076 
346,126 
612,765 
639,686 
218,900 
217,521 
380,769 
389,535 
411,348 
397,263 
1,412,562 
1,414,784 
409,448 
466,520 
331,134 
348,150 
65,571 
62,452 
544,886 
506,384 


1,268,398 
1,248,308 
574,347 
557,314 
133,070 
139,493 
163,931 
166,676 
85,942 
74,365 
31,936 
29,015 
2,543,900 
2,518,563 
395,712 
424,618 


755,741 
774,098 
561,368 
572,889 


500,810 
555,076 
203,193 


1,027,368 
1,092,726 


839,281 
868,434 
210,628 
195,345 
1,089,471 
1,020,104 
184,019 
192,513 
631,252 
523,006 
317,967 
297,851 
509,683 


132,761 


169,200 
162,098 
1,381,297 
1,286,901 
1,062,582 
1,017,201 
952,633 


309,315 
330,618 
973,609 
1,003,899 
565,973 
569,717 
235,548 
204.767 
472,704 
434,513 
229,181 
220,008 


Locomotive-miles 


Principal 
and 
helper 


128,190 
137,344 
313,150 
291,349 
412,486 
404,355 


280,651 
300,546 
383,893 
387,602 
640,064 
674,836 
222,183 
221,443 
406,865 
409,705 
413,497 
398,928 
1,506,793 
1,522,785 
411,397 
476,253 
349,237 
367,693 
68,833 
64,134 
554,685 
515,994 


1,548,749 
1,554,000 
591,146 
581,597 
150,834 
158,068 
164,500 
167,044 
87,633 
75,739 
33,061 
30.000 
2,849,361 
2,834,441 
432,347 
471,156 


799,086 
823,878 
592,326 
607 ,932 


503,360 
559,163 
203,844 
200,461 
1,307,563 
1,240,751 
991,943 


1,110,061 


880,035 
910,804 
210,668 
197,127 
1,147,510 
1,076,579 
191,685 
200,579 
637,448 
527,461 
323,130 
302,717 
563,270 
487,036 
156,336 
137,743 


171,410 
164,158 
1,447,551 
1,329,805 
1,107,619 
1,061,811 
972,359 
941,984 
200,852 
173,895 
171,186 


311,469 
332,733 
998,572 
1,040,692 
570,829 


220,008 





7 


Light 


8,993 
9,240 
30,090 
28,073 
20,696 
24,811 


31,961 
36,808 
49,292 
51,577 
37,995 
56,838 

3,119 

3,631 
40,209 
40,112 


10,696 
10,263 


169,305 
178,406 
24,001 
26,505 
30,191 
29,982 
2,729 
2,868 


31,454 


23,406 
18,991 

5,890 
13,538 
56,054 
45,767 


“e ompiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 





RAILWAY AGE 


Car-miles 


Loaded 
(thou- 
sands) 


35,956 
35,197 
16,544 
15,840 


84,140 
80,933 
10,758 
11,135 


31,425 
31,546 
22,000 
21,559 


10,950 
11,262 


6,683 
6,534 





Per 
cent 


AnDAANA 
UNWBLON 


DMMMAMAngnanandMnnnnnqgagnanannd 
2PSSaKS2ZASSS ear soangnens ore 
MwA CROEDDYNOHWMOOH ODOR ORE HEH DMONOWOWANSCODEEDEDH WANOHWO 


Ummm DMQDUMMNNnnANaAnwnnnaunaun 
CRAB SAM CMUOSBWSSBASOSS 


DAADMNMAAAANAO 
PAGASOSH SHON 
DAwrPOoOnwmnFfuwnoanw 


oo EAS 


APDPSAQSYA agsaqcagaae 
Loh wowonn Sm UbwmndoNbd 


SRESENSOHF ASNAAS 


auWman 
GNI TH 
Aon 


Ton-miles (thousands) 
= 





f 
Gross 
Excluding 


locomotives 
loaded and tenders 


149,276 
144,583 
507,841 
444,504 
588,775 
532,577 


431,957 
433,455 
625,447 
594,337 
1,511,506 
1,489,341 
349,893 
324,889 
705,418 
671,951 
801,856 
731,423 
3,149,847 
3,134,238 
832,138 
805,303 
534,062 
524,580 
223,232 
210,609 
958,861 
874,469 


2,535,747 
2,428,419 
1,120,706 
1,053,143 
312,778 
314,270 
262,771 
251,313 
164,579 
132,641 
22,291 
19,309 
5,866,667 
5,484,458 
820,710 
840,957 


240,819 
2,022,927 
1,841,248 
1,444,572 
1,416,739 

577,123 

627,815 
1,313,670 
1,396,146 


1,265,791 
1,265,314 
362,302 
349,150 
1,748,271 
1,603,650 
232,799 


206,035 


234,415 
206,674 
2,217,679 
1,960,505 
1,578,777 
1,553,345 
1,276,068 
1,240,789 
302,031 
266,844 
260,794 
244,839 
396,736 
319,533 
2,012,892 


461,245 
505,059 
1,603,682 
1,665,809 
726,622 
772,281 
353,782 
287,679 
668,102 
571,820 
419,990 
414,333 


Subject to revision. 


ms a 
Net 


Revenue 
and non- 
revenue 


220,624 
204,842 


204,603 
206,805 
244,559 
236,704 
585,555 
596,271 
117,764 
109,989 
286,913 
281,628 
257,693 
243,908 
1,332,713 
1,338,168 
317,292 
294,051 
201,191 
195,740 
119,742 
117,148 
318,181 
286,540 


1,141,881 
1,102,767 
530,080 
474,228 
148,085 


955,296 
947,233 


190,412 
206,868 

90,130 

90,234 
854'916 
690,576 
671,662 
202,141 
219,372 
512,689 
537,323 


433,182 
458,861 
131,524 
119,958 
687,639 
637,553 

93,384 

81,880 
459,979 
375,813 
141,296 
141,194 
359,233 
334,006 

83,527 

83,867 


81,891 
69,322 
736,662 
672,157 
636,278 
641,474 


486,631 


157,727 
174,506 
593,309 
609,246 
280,629 
297,615 
116,431 

95,526 
225,791 
195,556 
127,641 
136,997 
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105 
146 
) 


119 
204 


Po See Stare 
Serv Un Per cent 
ice serv-  unserv- 
able iceable 
55 40 41.7 
67 35 34.4 
105 164 60.8 
133 141 51.4 
205 135 39.5 
191 161 45.7 
242 33 12.1 
240 31 11.6 
175 93 34.6 
188 70 27.0 
309 170 39.5 
320 171 34.9 
68 73 51.9 
67 85 56.0 
185 125 40.4 
178 139 43.8 
129 51 28.3 
129 56 30.3 
552 430 43.8 
553 580 51.2 
141 40 22.0 
124 59 32.3 
113 41 26.3 
115 40 25.6 
37 34 47.9 
30 39 57.0 
158 173 52.4 
162 174 $1.7 
747 560 42.8 
699 640 47.8 
196 155 44.1 
207 157 43.1 
70 91 46.5 
90 82 47.8 
50 57 53.4 
63 108 63.0 
58 29 33.4 
62 26 29.7 
38 22 36.6 
36 22 38.2 
1,395 1,052 43.0 
1,526 916 37.5 
248 100 28.7 
255 126 wan 
421 96 18.6 
464 112 19.4 
345 35 9.1 
418 55 11.6 
299 142 32.2 
337 126 Zi.2 
102 38 27.1 
103 39 27.3 
601 324 35.1 
610 323 34.6 
324 254 43.9 
321 305 48.7 
179 95 34.6 
207 87 29.6 
541 304 35.9 
631 279 30.6 
519 282 35.2 
580 237 29.( 
60 39 39.2 
63 35 35.8 
502 187 27.2 
561 321 36.3 
112 43 27.7 
123 33 20.9 
430 176 29.1 
434 171 28.3 
115 40 26.1 
122 45 24.2 
346 99 ye 
366 151 29.2 
94 37 28.2 
75 48 38.9 
48 42 46.8 
41 52 55.9 
643 360 35.9 
691 359 34.2 
461 115 20.0 
448 120 21.1 
388 217 35.9 
448 147 24.7 
164 54 24.8 
177 51 22.4 
78 20 20.2 
68 27 28.8 
125 49 28.3 
123 58 31.9 
531 262 33.0 
512 351 40.6 
298 113 27.5 
305 128 29.5 
113 83 42.3 
161 71 30.6 
384 173 53.1 
404 154 27.6 
385 7§ 16.9 
399 80 16.7 
93 29 23.6 
94 39 29.4 
241 59 19.6 
223 82 26.8 
150 71 32.2 
167 70 29.6 
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Compared with February, 1934, for Roads with Annual Operating 





Gross ton- 
Gross ton- miles 
miles per per Net 
Per train-  train-mile, Net ton- 
cent hour, excluding ton- miles 
Average number of un- excluding loco- miles per 
freight cars on line serv- locomo- motives per loaded 
J r A —,  ice- tives and and _ train- car- 
Region, road, and year Home Foreign Total able tenders’ tenders’ mile mile 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany.......... 1935 2,813 3,917 6,730 25.4 20,365 1,211 428 18.9 
, 1934 3,206 3,650 6,856 25.8 18,397 1,097 391 18.4 
Boston & Maine........... 1935 8,315 8,273 16,588 13.6 24,733 1,821 670 ai. 
1934 8,410 7,339 15,749 16.0 22,511 1,727 663 21.4 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf....1935 14,609 11,889 26,498 14.6 24,371 1,735 650 vs OF 
, 1934 15,175 12,454 27,629 11.4 21,982 1,608 619 21.6 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson........ 1935 10,192 3,083 13,275 4.4 28,119 2,131 1,009 30.7 
1934 10,168 2,901 13,069 4.4 24,848 1,981 945 31.0 
Del., Lack & Western...... 1935 15,726 5,475 21,201 12.2 28,914 1,834 717 23.6 
1934 15,935 4,913 20,848 i 24,363 1,717 684 23.5 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)....1935 23,813 13,519 37,332 6.5 39,958 2,467 956 24.1 
1934 30,311 14,511 44,822 6.0 36,488 2,328 932 24.3 
Grand Trunk Western..... 1935 4,560 8,225 12,785 15.7 29,046 1,598 538 20.8 
1934 5,001 8,782 13,783 19.5 27,380 1,494 506 20.6 
er 1935 14,003 7,163 21,166 10.4 31,285 1,853 754 26.2 
1934 17,803 6,891 24,694 20.7 28,586 pe i 723 26.2 
Michigan Central.......... 1935 17,751 22,219 39,970 11.2 34,739 1,949 626 19.7 
1934 21,029 21,259 42,288 10.4 33,194 1,841 614 19.9 
New York Central......... 1935 48,617 56,657 105,274 23.8 34,779 2,230 943 28.2 
1934 64,568 58,826 123,394 25.6 33,119 2,015 946 27.7 
New York, Chi. & St. L...1935 8,779 7,111 15,890 4.0 35,034 2,032 775 23.8 
1934 8,663 7,001 15,664 4.1 29,768 1,726 630 22.0 
Pere Marquette........... 1935 10,772 6,498 17,270 3.3 26,486 1,613 608 24.6 
; 1934 12,192 5,895 18,087 2.8 25,009 1,507 562 24.4 
Pitts. & Lake Erie......... 1935 15,912 9,516 25,428 45.1 44,161 3,404 1,826 46.3 
1934 16,954 10,228 27,182 32.4 44,954 3.372 1,876 46.5 
TOE iia ck cawaws cou 1935 12,508 9,038 21,546 4.0 35,552 1,760 584 19.9 
1934 14,284 8,732 23,016 4.0 34,665 1,727 566 19.3 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 1935 75,786 20,256 96,042 18.7 25,763 1,999 900 31.8 
; 1934 80,654 19,406 100,060 18.1 24,157 1,945 883 31.3 
Bie Potic Latest .....o-000s0 8 1935 13,600 22,469 36,069 15.4 32,953 1,951 923 32.0 
1934 18,122 22,858 40,980 16.2 31,445 1,890 851 29.9 
Central of New Jersey....1935 13,763 9,783 23,546 27.6 27,338 2,350 1,113 34.2 
1934 16,602 8,225 24,827 33.8 25,619 2,293 1,111 35.8 
Chicago & Eastern IIl...... 1935 3,706 2.773 6,479 12.3 28,778 1,603 701 30.0 
1934 5,598 2,542 8,140 25.2 25,455 1,508 638 29.2 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern..... 1935 8,159 3,196 11,355 a7 16,983 1,915 956 40.7 
1934 9,511 3,654 13,165 20.1 16,150 1,784 866 39.0 
Bona Tea icinvoxsccciwnss 1935 770 3,839 4,609 3.3 5,379 698 285 33.3 
. 1934 758 3,969 4,727 4,2 5,160 665 289 33.0 
Pennsylvania System....... 1935 237,985 46,644 284,629 14.1 32,154 2,306 1,033 31.2 
: 1934 244,633 46,061 290,694 12.4 30,193 2,178 988 30.7 
DIE osowaxeccesecwees 1935 31,156 9,377 40,533 7.6 25,213 2,074 981 36.1 
: 1934 34,181 8,057 42,238 19.2 22,553 1,981 996 38.0 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 1935 41,410 8,314 49,724 2.1 49,509 3,591 1,909 45.9 
: 1934 41,879 8,077 49,956 1.8 46,446 3,436 1,846 45.3 
Norfolk & Western........ 1935 33,573 4,016 37,589 2.7 48,097 3,249 1,702 43.4 
Q 1934 37,358 4,138 41,496 3.4 46,006 3,107 1,653 43.9 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 1935 25,934 7,007 32,941 16.2 19,607 1,146 380 17.4 
: 1934 25,805 6,275 32,080 26.8 19,111 1,106 373 18.4 
Central of Georgia......... 1935 6,708 2,189 8,897 26.6 21,402 1,157 444 20.3 
ee" : 1934 7,337 2,704 10,041 25.5 21,186 1,207 452 20.5 
Illinois Central (incl. Y. & 1935 43,594 15,430 59,024 33.1 25,960 1,555 657 28.0 
2 gineering 1934 52,957 13,371 66,328 39.3 24,849 1,499 617 27.3 
Louisville & Nashville..... 1935 44,205 7,414 51,619 32.9 24,104 1,570 750 34.1 
‘ : 1934 47,470 7,281 54,751 29.3 22,415 pe 716 32.9 
Seaboard Air Line......... 1935 11,124 5,365 16,489 4.2 22,260 1,362 477 19.9 
1934 12,160 5,935 18,095 5.7 22,183 1,394 487 20.4 
NE a ccc ort aciws ee uciow 1935 27,611 14,944 42,555 15.0 20,826 1,279 499 rs ee 
: ; 1934 32,345 15,450 47,795 18.0 20,350 1,278 492 21.9 
Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western..... 1935 41,645 21,714 63,359 10.5 22,654 1,508 516 21.5 
. 1934 43,277 17,277 60,554 10.0 22,545 1,457 528 22.0 
Chicago Great Western..... 1935 2,832 3,112 5,944 5.1 31,502 1,720 624 22.9 
: , 1934 3,166 2,675 5,841 7 32,440 1,787 614 21.0 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac..1935 51,170 15,815 66,985 3.1 25,406 1,605 631 25.3 
: . 1934 57,157 13,687 70,844 4.9 24,454 1,572 625 25.1 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & 1935 2,109 7,224 9.333 11.9 17,755 1,265 507 25.0 
TM. wees cece rece erences 1934 2,332 6,914 9.246 11.6 18,762 1,279 425 20.4 
Great Northern............ 1935 42,159 9,326 51,485 Pf 27,884 1,869 729 24.8 
= 1934 43,097 9,069 52,166 7.0 25,475 1,714 719 25.7 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. 1935 14,163 3,594 17,757 5.9 17,919 1,175 444 21.6 
_N en een poe eeeccsecce 1934 16,187 2,969 19,156 5.6 18,249 1,184 474 23.2 
Northern Pacific........... 1935 34,768 4,305 39,073 1¢.5 27.340 1,801 705 23.4 
1934 41,566 3,903 45,469 12.7 25,801 1,722 740 24.7 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav. .1935 7,467 1,743 9,210 6.9 24,077 1,454 561 22.3 
1934 8,771 1,729 10,500 5.0 23,933 1,552 632 23.7 
Central Western Region: 
PMO occ.cistemassecoveceeowuds 1935 3,172 5,818 8,990 28.6 30,844 1,385 484 23.6 
1934 3,018 5,439 8.457 23.7 25,977 1,275 428 23:3 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1935 76,185 10,162 86,347 12.9 30,261 1.606 533 20.0 
G.C.& S.F. and P.& S.F.) .1934 79,335 9,733 89.068 11.8 28,491 1,523 522 20.4 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy......1935 33.459 11,909 45,368 9.5 26,923 1,486 599 24.3 
. 1934 37,981 11,948 49,929 9.6 26,757 1,527 631 25.0 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 1935 28,907 10,938 39,845 22.3 23,589 1,340 462 21.0 
-_ Chi., Rock I. & Gulf). ..1934 34,582 9,879 44,461 22.8 23,205 1,337 467 21.6 
Denver & R. G. Wn........ 1935 12,852 2,462 15,314 6.9 25.306 1,637 655 25.0 
1934 13,975 2,704 16,679 5.1 25,482 1,666 667 23.9 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake. .1935 4.788 1,054 5,842 10.0 30,445 1,739 599 19.8 
1934 4.882 1,035 5,917 10.2 29,545 1,730 610 20.9 
Oregon Short Line........ 1935 8,778 4,546 13,324 23.6 27.670 1,669 627 22.8 
1934 8.874 5.403 14,277 15.3 26.768 1,573 584 21.8 
Southern Pacific—Pacific 1935 34,641 22,299 56,940 9.4 32,864 1.998 634 19.6 
Bg ee ee 1934 37.836 20.454 58,290 9.5 31,045 1.909 611 19.5 
Union Pacific .64..60000 1935 23.800 7.718 31.518 18.2 46,838 1.945 673 20.5 
1934 23,701 8,139 31.840 2a 45,688 2,000 702 20.2 
Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines..... 1935 5.697 3.136 8,833 ee 27,325 1,491 510 20.6 
‘ : 1934 9,091 2.838 11,929 7.0 27,317 1,528 528 20.9 
Missouri Pacific .......... 1935 18,762 17.953 36.715 3.8 29.919 1.647 609 23.7 
1934 21.816 17,292 39,108 8.3 29.766 1,659 607 22.7 
St. Louis-San Francisco... .1935 31.690 4.515 26.205 8.4 23.502 1,284 496 23.9 
P 1934 22.189 4.857 27 046 6.6 24.538 1,356 522 24.0 
St. Louis Southwestern 1935 3.438 2.712 6,150 7.6 28.852 1.502 494 18.6 
MI: cise nites Ce gra sasars 1934 4.694 2.549 7.243 10.5 25,720 1,405 467 18.2 
Texas & New Orleans..... 1935 7,388 11,023 18,411 6.8 25,395 1,413 478 20.4 
1934 8.123 10,574 18,697 5.3 22,805 1,316 450 19.8 
Dests B Paces. <vceccses -1935 3,061 4,440 7.501 5.5 30,025 1,833 557 19.1 
1934 3,575 4,684 8,259 7.4 28,005 1,833 623 21.0 
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RAILWAY AGE May 4, 1935 


TU LUBST aes 
PECK, STOW AND WILCOX 





“We have used one of 

— November 19] 8,” aan a. 
mice Wilcox Company. “This 
pe : een in constant service and 
wane or unloading coal, steel, Pig 
pie Sand; also for the loading of 
poh scrap and, in fact, for any 
were aneous jobs that we have 
= our yard. It has been, and j 

great service to ys,” - 
May we add that 














GENERAL OFFICES: 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST Seeaeaiesena 





THE MODERN COPPERSMITH 
By L. A. VOSS 


HIS new book is a practical manual on the working of 
non-ferrous metal sheets and tubes. It is a complete 
treatment of the subject beginning with a detailed discus- 
sion and explanation of the materials, tools and equipment 
used. A minute description is given of all processes so 


. that the apprentice and journeyman will find it particularly 
apter Headings 

Introductory; Sheets, Tubes, Sold- useful. Engineers and designers will be interested in 
ers, Flux; Tools and Fixtures; Join- 

Se ee Cask Nae, gaining a knowledge of the processes, possibilities and 
ee ae eee ae limitations of copper and non-ferrous metal working. 

Air Chamber; Bends; Ship Venti- 

lator; Sheet Forming and Finishing; 

Pipe Connections; Pipe Fitting; 


Copper Pipe Unions; Cup Joints; 
ranches; Pipe Reducing; Pipe Book Department 


Ss ar ve SIMMONS-BOARDMAN 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


370 pages, 160 illustrations, 


useful tables, 5 x7 inches, 
flexible binding, $5.00. 30 Church Street New York 


postpaid 














